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BARON VON BEUST. 


ARON VON BEUST has given the world to understand, 
B in his Circular, that he means no harm, and that no harm 
was meant by appointing him. To this the world, or that 
limited portion of the world which cares about him, may 

If there is no harm in the Baron, what is the good of 
him? Why should he, a Saxon and a Protestant, be the 
Foreign Minister of Austria? He is very much out of place 
unless he can do harm, or be thought likely to do harm. 
He must be meant as a possible antagonist to Prussia. He 
is only known as the staunch enemy of Prussian aggran- 
dizement. His policy has been the simple policy of 
maintaining the claims of the small States which Prussia 
has now absorbed or overawed. Conscious that these States 
could not hang together without a protector, he has always 
looked to Austria to protect them. This whole scheme 
of politics was swept away, or seemed to be swept away, 
by the battle of Sadowa. But it was not likely that 
Austria would at once forego all hope of retrieving her 
position. She had been the head of Germany too long to go 
quietly out of Germany, and be satisfied with finding her 
centre at Pesth. The minor States, too, might be expected 
to rebel against the hard lot imposed upon them. Those 
incorporated in Prussia were sure to find something to 
grumble at in the Prussian system, and those left out in 
the cold might be induced to nestle themselves under the 
wing of their old friend and ally. The change, it might be 
thought, was too rapid to last, and the fabric so quickly 
raised by Prussia might possibly melt away. Nor would 
Austria be without powerful jriends if she struck another 
blow for her position in Germany, France might be 
inclined to take a more active part against Prussia than 
she dared, or was willing, to do this year. These were the 
calculations that were sure to pass through the minds of 
Austrian statesmen, and no one can pretend for a moment to 
doubt that they passed through the mind of the Emperor, 


‘and found favour with him, before he asked Baron Von Beust 


to take office at Vienna. ‘The appointment of the Baron is a 
sort of mild challenge to Prussia, and Prussia has lost no 
time in accepting it. The organ of Count Bismark has 
answered the Austrian Circular by saying that if Baron Von 
Brust does any one of the things which he was appointed 
to do, if he raises the slightest suspicion that Austria is 
seeking once more to be a German Power, or if he gives 
any encouragement to the States of the South, or, in short, does 
anything more than the most ordinary Austrian official would 
do, Prussia will, as it is expressed, “ hurry on the national 
“work.” In plain language, Prussia will, under the threat 
of another war, force into her own system every State on 
which Austria could rely as a friend. There is a frankness 
in the utterances of Count Bismark which is almost brutal. 
It is 80 utterly undiplomatic. What has become of the 
delicacies, the inuendoes, the subtle covered attacks of the old 
race of Continental statesmen? The representative of Austria 

lares, in a mild way, that Austria under his guidance will 
be inoffensive; and instantly the representative of Prussia 
replies that Austria had better be inoffensive, or she shall 
suffer for any offence she may give. In all probability Count 
Bismark is showing once more his worldly wisdom. The 
faint encouragement which the appointment might give to the 
German sympathizers with Austria will be far outweighed by 
the discouragement that must follow this contemptuous an- 
nouncement of the intentions of Prussia. 

So far as outsiders and foreigners can judge, Baron Von 
Beust’s appointment is a mistake. Instead of preparing the 
way for Austria to be once more strong, it only shows how 
Weak she now is. Possibly the Emperor is more anxions to 
keep the German States that he has left. than to recover his 
influence in Germany. The fearful thought must haunt him 


that even the German provinces which his family has owned: 


| so long may fall off in the hour of adversity, if there is a 


great German Empire or Kingdom to receive them. It is 
hard to see how Baron Von Brust can do anything to miti- 
gate or avert this calamity. The German provinces of Austria 
may cease to be Austrian for one of two reasons. Either 
they will dislike being kept outside of the Germany of the 
future, or they will resent the behaviour and revolt from the 
principles of the Government that rules them. At present the 
latter cause seems more powerfully operative than the former. 
It is no secret that the dissatisfaction of the German provinces, 
and especially of those near Vienna, was one of the chief 
reasons that impelled the Emperor to make peace at any price 
with Prussia. These Germans thought, and probably still 
think, that they were called on to undergo every kind of vexa- 
tion and suffering in order to prop up a Government that was 
thoroughly bad. They want a control over the taxes, an 
available protection against the higher officials, a security that 
the army will not any longer ruin the country by its expense 
in peace, and then break down in time of war. But the 
Emperor cannot give them what they want, nor can Baron 
Von Beust teach him how to give it them. For the notion 
which Austrian Germans have formed of good government 
includes the triumph of the German element over all other 
elements in Austria, It is the old familiar difficulty of Aus- 
tria—a difficulty so like the old familiar difficulty of Rome. 
Both Rome and Austria can neither live with Reform nor 
without it. If Rome models herself after the secular 
pattern, her existence, which is essentially an ecclesiastical 
one, is gone. If Austria introduces a free Government in 
her German provinces, she must also introduce it in Hungary ; 
but then she will have two free Governments, for the Ger- 
mans and Hungarians will not unite. And if Austria is 
broken up into two distinct parts, there is always the danger 
lest the German part should draw off towards the great mass 
of German nationality controlled by Prussia, and lest the 
Hungarian part should not suffice to give Austria that co- 
herence which she can only have by being a great Power, 
and which she must have if she is not to be broken into 
endless fragments. ‘The news from Hungary gets worse 
and worse. The moderate party—the party, that is, 
which has been labouring to reconcile the Emperor with 
Hungary—is now about to retire from the field. It 
avows itself beaten, because it cannot get the Emprror 
to see the true state of things, and to listen to reason. 
At the eleventh hour it is said thut a separate Hungarian 
Ministry is to be conceded. The concession comes, it must 
be feared, too late. It has been refused so long and so per- 
tinaciously that now every one will ascribe to fear that which 
ought to have been attributed to a free change in the Imperial 
policy. When once a Hungarian Ministry is formed, the 
division of Austria has commenced. It is no longer a single 
compact Power ; and the foreign politics of Austria will be 
determined at Pesth quite as much as at Vienna, where 
Baron Von Beust will sit in a state of solemn impotence. 
When people are down in the world, everything they do is 
wrong. Austria is down very low in the world just now, and 
whatever she does is blamed. Among her other misfortunes 
she has a small slice of Poland to take care of, and, wishing to 
please her Polish subjects, she lately sent a popular Polish 
nobleman to represent the Ewperor in Galicia. Instantly 
she gets lectured by her great neighbours.. The Russians 
declare that she is meditating a crafty attack on the rights of 
certain inhabitants of Galicia who in blood and religion have 
an affinity to Russians. Prussia declares that the appoint- 
ment of Count GoLucHowsk! is most imprudent, and an elaborate 
programme of an alliance between Prussia and Russia for the 
further humiliation and plunder of Austria is announced in 
a publication said to be inspired by the great Bismark 
himself. It is not likely that a formal alliance for the purpose 
hes been even proposed, but the notion of such an alliance 
could scarcely have gained the consistency it has attained 
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unless the Prussian Government had wished to see how such 
a project would be received, and how far it would be likel 

to answer. It is an ominous sign for Austria that—just as it 
was in the last days of Cuartes II. of Spain, and just as it 
was in the last days of the Polish monarchy—treaties of 
partition begin to be talked of, and are looked on as some- 
thing more than probable. If Russia likes to take Galicia, 
Prussia can find something to take on her Eastern border. 
France cannot be allowed to have anything that is Ger- 
man; but there are non-German things that France covets, 
and some of them she may be allowed to have. How is 
Baron Von Beust to ward off huge remote calamities of this 
sort? And the things he can do are precisely the things 
that Austria does not need to have done. It is certainly con- 
ceivable that while the German provinces are insisting on a 
scheme of Government which no Austrian subjects but them- 
selves will endure, while Hungary is claiming and winning 
a separate existence, and while Russia and Prussia are 
planning a new adjustment of Poland and a new division 
of Polish territory, to the profit of the projectors of the 


‘scheme and to the great loss of Austria, the Emprror 


and Baron Von Beust might be losing time and bewilder- 
ing themselves in fanciful foolish schemes for regaining 
a footing in Germany through Saxony, or Wurtemberg, or 
Bavaria. This might happen, for Emperors in difficulties 
are fond of shutting their eyes to unpleasant things, and 
steadily directing their attention to things that are pleasant 
and poetical and vague. But one thing is certain. This is a 
mistake that the Emperor cannot afford to make. He has now 
been on the throne eighteen years, and he has managed to 
make as many mistakes during that time as any one could 
well have made; but his difficulties are fur too serious now to 
Jet him go on at all, unless he is much wiser than he has been. 
It may turn out that the appointment of Baron Von Brust 
is one of the last, if not one of the greatest, of his mistakes, 


RUSSIA. 

F it is true that the Russian Government is raising the army 
to its maximum strength, there can be no doubt that a 
European war is imminent. Most statements, however, about 
foreign Governments, and especially about Russia, are either 
untrue or exaggerated, It is possible that an ordinary con- 
scription may have been elevated to the rank of a formidable 
armament by rewsmongers, or even by high oflicial authority. 
The Russian Government may perhaps cherish no immediate 
designs against the peace of the world, but it wishes to 
intimidate and perplex neighbouring Powers; and both 
friends and enemies, in diplomatic ante-chambers and in Con- 
tinental newspaper offices, are always ready to facilitate the 
propagation of alarming rumours, It is universally assumed 
that the business of statesmen is to prevent or disturb 
the prevalence of tranquillity, and accordingly the admirers of 
Russia or of France boastiully proclaim the turbulent inten- 
tions which are justly reprobated by equally credulous 
opponents. It is a small matter that no foreign Goverument 
has given Russia any cause of complaint, for the weakness of 
Austria and Turkey, and the uncertain relations between 
France and Germany, are supposed to constitute a sufficient 
motive for profiting by the opportunity. ‘Tue door is un- 
barred on one side; the policeman is out of sight on 
the other; valuable property is exposed, and it tollows 
that it will probably be stolen. ‘Ihe inference would be 
just if impunity were certain, but premature violence 
might perhaps revive defensive combinations which are 
temporarily disarranged. ‘The Emperor of Russia cannot 
have forgotten the disastrous consequences of a former 
aggression undertaken by his father in full confidence and 
security, In 1853, as at the present day, England was sup- 
posed to have determined on perpetual peace, and France, 
Prussia, and Austria were thouglit incapable of uniting for the 
defence of European independence. ‘The Emperor NicoLas 
was eager to use the army which he had been organizing and 
drilling from the commencement of his reign, and Turkey 
was then, as now, incapable of single-handed resistance to a 
Russian invasion. Experience soon proved that the com- 
mencement of strife, like the letting out of waters, involves 

dangers unseen and incalculable. 
wo or three French journalists have lately given a definite 
form to the vague rumours which have produced general 
uneasiness. It is but barely possible that an offensive and 
defensive alliance can have been formed between Russia and 
Prussia for the dismemberment of Austria and Turkey. 
According to the Z'emps and the Presse, either ally is to 
resist with its whole force the intervention of any third Power 


in defence of the States which are to be immedia 
A more formidable league has never jue pee 
peace, and the rumour possesses all the consistengy whigh jt 
can derive from positive assertion. Dogmatism in Politics, 
in religion, is always impressive, but it weakens its force 4 
resorting to auxiliary arguments. M. Cucnevan and 
his co-attesting witnesses, not satisfied with recording the alli 
ance, proceed to show that their statement is consistent with 
notorious facts. The Cretan insurrection, and the rumoured 
disaffection in other Turkish provinces, are plausibly attri- 
buted to Russian intrigue; and the existence of a Prusgian 
party in the South-German States is quoted as a proof that 
the entire nation will shortly be united in a single confedera- 
tion or monarchy. It is not at present known that the 
German provinces of Austria are seriously disaffected: 
and it would be strangely imprudent in Prussia to - 
celerate the process of union by an unprovoked. wer 
of conquest. It is conceivable that, in extreme need, the 
Prussian Government might pay a heavy price for Russian 
aid; but that a sagacious statesman in the position of 
Count Bismark should wantonly aggrandize a: formidable 
neighbour is not to be believed without irresistible 
proof. The first extension of the Russian frontier would be 
from the Pruth to the Danube, placing the principal Eastern 
outlet of German commerce in the hands of a rival Power, 
The first dynasty to be extinguished by conquest would be 
that of a branch of the House of Houenzouern; and 
the recently created enthusiasm of patriotic Germans for 
Prussian supremacy would be severely tried by the 
presence of a Slavonic army in the Austrian States, 
A Russian attack on Vienna would go far to render 
Austria once more the representative of German inde- 
pendence. Political rumours ought always to be sus- 
pected and criticized from two opposite points of view. If 
they are too probable, they may be supposed to be mythical 
embodiments of arbitrary speculation; and, on the other hand, 
fiction generally involves unconscious anomalies and 
doxes. ‘There may be sufficient approximation between the 
designs of two Powers which are unfriendly to Austria to 
account for an exaggerated representation of their common 
policy ; but the inevitable divergence of Russian and Prussian 
interests, if war were actually commenced in South-Eastern 
Europe, furnishes a still stronger reason for disbelieving in 
the reported conspiracies. 

According to one version of the story, the assent of Eng- 
land is to be secured by the concession of an Egyptian 
protectorate. The supposed contrivance is borrowed from 
the overtures of the Emperor Nicnotas to Lord ABERDEEN’s 
Cabinet; and, although the Russian Government might well 
be anxious to renew the offer, its absurdity is too transparent 
for the gravity of any intelligent diplomatist. The concession 
of Egypt to England would imply a war between England 
and France for the purpose of facilitating the conquest of 
Constantinople by Russia.” In a melodramatic romance a 
similar effort of cunning might perhaps be triumphant; but 
in real life statesmen are courteous enough to assume that an 
intrigue requires plausibility and concealment. The Egyptian 
portion of the newspaper legend indicates a weak point in the 
story. A partition of Turkey and a conquest of Austrian 
Germany could not be viewed with indifference by the 
Western Powers, As an alliance of England and France with 
Austria might offer a serious impediment to the supposed pro- 
jects of Russia and Prussia, the inventors of the story adroitly 
contrived to account for the acquiescence of England in the 
policy of the league. As the whole plot is probably the off- 
spring of French ingenuity, it is not surprising that England 
appears at the same time as an accomplice and a dupe. 

Although there is little reason to believe in a positive 
alliance between Prussia and Russia, the state of Europe 
may well excite general uneasiness. Even if the Russian 
army has not been placed on a war footing, its strength 
has been largely increased since the years which imme- 
diately followed the Crimean war. ‘There is reason t 
believe that considerable bodies of troops are collected both 
on the Galician frontier and in the neighbourhood of the 
Principalities. It is said that Russian officers talk publicly 
of the conquest of Eastern Galicia, and that they discuss the 
social and theatrical conveniences of Lemberg. ‘The Russian 
Consul at Bucharest refused to concur in a compliment 
which was lately paid by his colleagues to the Hospopak 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, and the discontent which pre- 
vails in different Turkish provinces is, as usual, fomented 
by Russian emissaries. The changes which have lately o¢- 
curred on the Continent appear not unnaturally to have 
shaken the security of national compacts. All the Cabinets 
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forgotten that by the Treaty of Paris, 
ent le vais old, the Ottoman Empire was for the 
p ae time introduced into the European system. All the 
contracting Powers are bound to abstain from territorial 
changes in Turkey, unless they are accomplished by common 
consent. An insurrection in Bosnia or in Albania would 
not require interference, but Russia would be guilty of a 
direct breach of treaty in commencing a war of conquest. 
It is perhaps scarcely prudent for a Power which may be 
in involved in an unequal conflict to proclaim its dis- 
rd for conditions imposed by superior force. The cession 
of the mouth of the Danube was effected in 1856, for full con- 
sideration, when Russia was wholly unable to prolong the 
war: but it is useless to conclude a treaty on the understanding 
that ‘itis only to last till the waste of war can be replaced. It 
must, however, be confessed that parcliment guarantees have 
lost much of their value through recent improvements in 
civilization and statesmanship. When the Governments of 
the Continent have carried out their intention of adding a 
third million of men to their present standing armies, they will 
probably proceed to try, under altered conditions, the old 
experiment of how much each has the power to take, and 
how far those may keep who can. 


MR. BRIGHT ON IRELAND. 


D” anything in Mr. Bricut’s past career suggest the 
possibility of his corrupt collusion with the “base and 
“ hateful oligarchy ” which forms the favourite object of his 
attacks, his recent expedition to Ireland would afford some 
colour to such an accusation. For, had he received a special 
retainer either from the landlords or from the Government, he 
could not have done better for both than he has done during 
his visit to Dublin. Whether we consider the plans which he 
has proposed or the reception which was given to them, the 
issue of his journey has been far more favourable to the cause 
of his opponents than to his own. If for nothing else, he 
deserves the warm gratitude of every reasonable politician for 
this. He has distinctly proved that the mass of the working 
classes in Ireland care nothing for the abolition of the Esta- 
blished Church, or fixity of tenure, or any of those fanc 
remedies which English politicians love to prescribe for Trish 
ailments. They have but one object and one idea. Their idea 
is an Irish Republic, and their object is to get this republic by 
the aid of “good rifles” and good “fighting men.” Hereafter, 
when any English doctrinaire solemnly propounds fixity of 
tenure, tenant-right, compensation to tenants, destruction of 
the Irish Established Church—or that latest and queerest 
of schemes, the purchase of estates from rich and enterprising 
proprietors for re-sule to poor and unenterprising tenants—it 
will be sufficient to remind him of the reception which the 
Dublin operatives gave to the Tribune of their English com- 
peers. Only by such a man will sucha reminder be needed, 
for to any one who has known Ireland, talked to its people, or 
studied both their silence and their words, it must be entirely 
superfluous, 

For the conspicuous failure of his mission Mr. Bricut 
can hardly have been prepared. Indeed the magniloquent 
address presented to him from the working-classes was far 
more likely to puzzle him by its grammatical difficulties 
than to deter him by its apparent purport. The following 
passage must have given him some trouble to understand, 
oven if he did succeed in mastering its meaning at all ;— 
a In the upheavings of the mighty multitudes pressing onward 
+o England to the goal of their emancipation, we cannot fail 
m1 discern kindred impulses which demand our sympathy, 
je op from the unhappy relations between the owners of 
. the sil and the people of this country our aspirations in- 
d evitably tend to a different destiny, and aiming at the 
3 attainment of a native Legislature, being helpless of any 
7 substantial remedy from the London Parliament for the 
2 spicy evils springing from misrule under which the 
4 nm and the artisan alike labour, and which even by the 
ustrious O’CoxneLL were never more truly depicted than 
é acd have been by yourself, you have ever in the philan- 
the of your noble and generous mind duly appreciated 
ag € usefulness, intelligence, and worth in the social scale of 
“ the down-trodden class we are proud to represent, from 
4 Mi ose ranks are daily recruited the strength and ability of 

ud and brain by which society is held and dignified.” 

® Suspect that the majority of our readers will, alter re- 
pees this wonderful sentence for the fourth time, give it 
Up as one of those things which no fellow can understand. 
ut, though unintelligible in all its elements,it was intelligible 


on one point which Mr. Bricnt could appreciate. The 
framer of the address—classically designated by his somewhat 
jeering compatriots as the “ poet "—evidently meant that he 
and they are a down-trodden class; that they represent 
all the usefulness, intelligence, and worth in the social scale, 
and that the strength and ability of head and brain by which 
society is held and dignified are recruited from their ranks. 
A cynical critic might object to this style of self-praise as 
rather strong. But Mr. Bricut could not reasonably object, 
for these are his own teaching and his own words; and he had 
every reason to expect at least a grateful attention from pupils 
whose vanity he had so largely pampered. His disappoint- 
ments must Bana begun early in the evening. Mr. Havcuton, 
the Chairman of the meeting, appears to be a teetotaller and a 
vegetarian. These were two points not likely to be lost sight 
of by an Irish audience. Consequently, certain encomiums on 
Mr. Bricut and Reform, after having been received with cries 
of “ Humbug!” were laughed down amidst irreverent cries of 
“ Cabbage!” When the laughter had subsided, and the 
speaker resumed the praise of their guest, he was saluted with 
“ Cheers fur Stepnens!” When he reverted to the subject of 
Reform, he was greeted with cheers for Irish Independence. 
This was not a promising “ inauguration” of Mr. Bricut’s 
entertainment. Still, a man who was famous for his hatred of 
English institutions, and who had put himself forward as the 
enemy of the “ governing classes,” could not be wholly without 


friends in Ireland; and warm applause welcomed the opening 


sentences of an orator who might be expected to tread closely 
on the footsteps of O’ConneLt. But very soon after he began © 
his address, it was tolerably clear that there was no rapport 
between the speaker and his audience. He had his own sym- 
pathies and hates, but they were not the sympathies and 
the hates of the Dublin artisans. He hates Lord Dersy, the 
Tory Ministry, the Established Church, the Peerage, and the 
landed aristocracy with a signal and a special hatred. He 
hates as a seventeenth-century Nonconformist hates. His 
hearers hate the same people also, but their hatred is 
general and distributive. They hate them along with many 
other persons and things—with Whig Ministers and Whig 
landlords, with all Englishmen, all Protestants, all landlords ; 
in a word, with the whole English connection. The orator 
rose, too, at an unfortunate moment. The meeting was still 
ringing with laughter at the bold metaphor of the poet 
M’Cony, who had compared the delivery of Mr. Haveuton’s 
speech to a progress over broken bottles. This laughter, 
and the song of “John Brown,” were hushed to hear the 
leader of English Radicalism. But ere long the silence which 
had been imposed by civility or by curiosity gave way to 
interruptions which denoted a far greater zeal for Fenianism 
than for Reform. Every allusion to the United States pro- 
voked a burst of applause; every allegation of English 
sympathy and good feeling provoked a shout of incredulous 
derision; and when the speaker, proceeding to explain his 
project of buying the estates of great proprictors jor resale 
to the tenants, elicited the question, **Could we not get them 
“ without buying them?” the applause which followed 
showed how completely different were the issues contemplated 
respectively by Mr. Briaut and his audience. Throughout it 
Was apparent that, though Mr. Brigut may know Ireland 
geographically and statistically, he knows little of the hearts 
of the people. ‘These beat not for the ballot, not for extended 
suffrage, not for tenant compensation, not for the destruction 
of the Protestant Church, not for the ascendency of the 
Romish Church, not for any of the pet quackeries of English 
Liberals; but jor something wholly difterent—for the poli- 
tical independence of Ireland, and her establishment as the 
permanent and proximate stumbling-block und offence of 
England. If courtesy and curiosity combined to suppress the 
utterance of the popular sentiment while Mr. Brigur was ~ 
speaking, it found ample vent after he had ceased to speak. 
When a delegate from the London Reform League bearing an 
Irish name rose, he was interrupted first by the cry, “ You're 
“ @ renegade, sir,” and then by the chorus of “ John Brown.” 
When the Chairman tried to scold them to order, we are told 
that “‘ John Brown’ was once more commenced with a good 
“chorus.” And the only speaker who was listened to 
obtained the attention of the company by deftly adapting his 
interrogations to the seditious and Fenian conceptions of his 
hearers. 

That Mr. Bricut should have failed to conciliate the 
adhesion of the Dublin mechanics is not, on the whole, won- 
deriul. There are no two things more mutually repulsive 
than the ultra-Saxon and the ultra-Celtic mind—the one with 


its positivism, commercialism, and sobriety; the other with 
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its imaginativeness, its recklessness, and its poetry. Mr. 
Bricut is typically Saxon, not without a strong infusion of 
poetry, which is essential to all oratory. But his poetry and 
oratory are not the poetry and oratory of O’ConneLL. They 
strike no chord of ancestral or patriotic feeling. O’ConNELL, 
even in the full sweep of the falsest and most impudent 
flummery, could always avert the cry of “ Humbug” by a 
delicate touch which vibrated through every chord of Irish 
nationality. Mr. Bricut has not this power, and it would be 
strange if he had it. Beside this, there are associations con- 
nected with him which would be fatal to his permanent 
influence over the Irish populace. He is an Englishman, from 
the most Saxon part of England; he is a manufacturer and 
employer of labour in one of those cities where Irish workmen 
have most frequently come into collision with English work- 
men, and where violent feuds between the two races have 
often led to tumult and bloodshed. His firm, too, has the 
reputation of rather disliking Irish workmen, though it would 
appear that the current belief on this point is unfounded. 
Moreover, Mr. Pope Hennessy, in his damaging reply to Mr. 
Brient’s rash attack, has revealed mistakes and shortcomings 
of the English agitator which must infallibly weaken his hold on 
an Irish crowd. Mr. Brigut has always cited the Established 
Church as the prominent Irish grievance, in accordance 
with the Liberal creed of English doctrinaires. Mr. Pore 
Hennessy is merciless against an English fallacy which is totally 
uncongenial with any popular aspiration in Ireland. Nor was 
he slow to denounce the scheme for the abolition of primo- 
geniture and entails as revolting to every landholder who 
remembers the past history of Irish tenures, and who regards 
as a pest the parcelling of a few hundred acres among a family 
of potatophagi, each of whom would be succeeded by more 
numerous potatophagi. Again, his inconvenient memory re- 
ealls the awkward fact that Mr. Bricut’s name has never 
figured among the votes for any measure of practical utility 
to Ireland. When the appointment of a hostile Committee 
on tenant-right was denounced, the Irish members got no 
help from Mr. Bricut. When they pressed the Govern- 
ment hard upon a point which specially interested them, 
Mr. Bricut’s name figured among those by whom they 
were defeated. When a striking case of harsh eviction 
was brought before the House, Mr. Bricut voted against 
inguiry. We are citing the complaint of an Irishman 
looking from a certain Irish point of view; but the fact 
that such a complaint is made by an Irish politician at once 
settles Mr. Bricut’s qualifications to succeed O’ConnELL. On 
propositions essentially Irish he was nowhere. But there are 
worse things against him than these. The Irish populace is, 
by temperament and tradition, enthusiastic in the cause of 
Poland. Mr. Bricut and his followers have never scrupled 
to avow their belief that it is a better and wiser thing to 
make calico for the oppressor than to draw the sword for the 
oppressed. And this style of creed does not exactly suit the 
humour of the Irish people just now. Again, Mr. Bricut 
has always proved himself’ a stern political economist in those 
cases where the axioms of political economy coincided more 
with his own interests than with the cause of philanthropy. 
If the Irish have one virtue more admirable than another, it 
is the virtue of domestic affection. They love their offspring 
with a warmth and devotion that excite sympathy and re- 
spect. They would not deliberately impose undue or prema- 
ture toil on young and tender children. As, therefore, there 
were many Irish children employed in the English factories 
and mines, the Irish people were naturally interested in the 
Bills which proposed to abridge their hours of labour. But 
Mr. Bricut was never with them on these questions. He 
avowed his right to deal with his own workpeople as he liked, 
and confessed the pleasure that he felt in recollecting his own 
adverse votes. 


All this is fatal to Mr. Bricnt’s prospects of leading the 
combined democracy of England and Ireland, and shows how 
completely he misunderstands Irish aspirations and traditions. 
We do not rejoice at this. Absurd and wild as are some of 
his projects, a peaceful campaign of Irish agitation, under a 
leader who combined the characters of a capitalist, an eco- 
nomist, and an employer of labour, and who allowed his plans 
to be modified by men more practical and less intemperate than 
himself, might have resulted in some changes not unfavourable 
to the prosperity of Ireland. But this is hopeless. The 
heads of the Irish operatives, and of every young Irish lad 
who cannot get the place for which he sues, are muddled and 
heated with a cloudy and feverish dream of an Irish 
Republic, the old Irish tanists, the old tribal rights, the re- 
partition of Irish estates, and other things more fatuous even 
than Mr. Bricut’s scheme for buying out the wealthy and 


improving landlords to let. in beggarly and thri 5 
We have to thank Mr. Bricut for loving 
distinctly than any one else has done... 


AMERICA. 


HE Northern Americans and the bli 

displayed much vigour and 
accomplished impossibilities. In a country which is vee 
fessedly governed by a written Constitution, dictatorial power 
cannot, even with the best intentions, be exercised in con 
formity with law. The better portion of the Republican party 
is patriotic and well-meaning, and to submissive Opponents it 
is disposed to be tolerant and kindly. Unluckily, however, it 
happens that a defeated party is not always in good humour. 
Americans, although they are on the losing side, may be 
excused for believing in the freedom which has been for 
generations the incessant boast of themselves and of their 
present masters. It has probably been necessary to disregard 
in many instances, the rights of the States, as well as the ‘. 
strictions imposed by the Constitution on the legislation of 
Congress; but, in the New World as in the Old, arbi 
power is the only alternative of law. In the Southern States 
the right of conquest has been invoked to justify exceptional 
measures; but the common interest of both sections of the 
Union demands, not an excuse for irregularity, but a 
rule of conduct. It is not improbable that, in conse- 
quence of the autumn elections, the Presipent may re- 
commend the Southern States to accept the Constitutional 
Amendment. How far his advice would be accepted is 
unknown. The Goveryor of South Carolina has, it appears, 
refused to recommend the adoption of the Amendment by 
that State; yet it seems desirable that the quarrel should 
be patched up for the present, although it is certain to 
break out hereafter in various forms. ‘The admission of 
Senators and Representatives from Tennessee is not encourag- 
ing to the other members of the late Confederacy, for two- 
thirds of the electors of Tennessee repudiate the candidates 
who were elected by a privileged minority, There is no 
other Southern State, except perhaps Texas, in which it would 
be possible to find an ostensibly Republican constituency. 
Although, under the Constitutional Amendment, all politicians 
who command the confidence of their fellow-citizens will be 
disqualified, the electors will almost unanimously choose re- 
presentatives of their own opinions. As Mr. Stevens and 
Mr. Sumner oppose: the readmission of the Southern States, 
even after their adoption of the Amendment, the return of the 
United States to a normal or legal condition may perhaps be 
indefinitely postponed. The great American truth, that all 
men are inherently free and equal, contrasts inconveniently 
with the absolute supremacy of the victors in a civil war. 

An additional moral complication is introduced by the 
coercion of States which never seceded from the Union. The 
right of conquest is evidently inapplicable to Maryland, 
because the State has not been conquered. As, however, 
the population inclined to the cause of the Confederacy, 
vigorous measures were necessary to prevent open secession. 
Mr. Lincoxn imprisoned the majority of the representatives of 
the State, when the Assembly was on the point of meeting, to 
prevent them from passing an objectionable vote. At a later 
period a packed Convention formed a new State Constitution, 
for the purpose of imposing an unconstitutional test on 
electors. It seems nevertheless to have been found im 
sible to disfranchise the true constituency, for, at a late elec- 
tion in the city of Baltimore, the Police Commissioners wera 
compelled to exclude a great proportion of qualified voters 
from the poll. In consequence of a memorial from a large 
number of citizens, the Goverxor has called on the Commis- 
sioners for explanation, with the avowed purpose of dismissing 
them from office if the charge is proved. The Republicans 
consequently dispute the authority of the GoveERNoR, 
their party has been arming itself in Baltimore, and request- 
ing aid from Pennsylvania, ‘The Presment, on the other 
hand, supports the pretensions of the Governor, who appears 
to have the law on his side; and General Canby has receive 
instructions to maintain order with the Federal troops. It is 
said that tranquillity has been restored, but, whatever may 
be the ultimate result of the struggle, the winning party wi 
be charged with lawless usurpation. It is difficult to mani- 
pulate universal suffrage in such a manner as to secure the 
permanent predominance of an unpopular minority. 
people of Maryland may be kept down by their neighbours 
of Pennsylvania, but the result of the recent elections was not 
necessary to prove that they cannot be forced voluntarily to 
support a policy which they detest, The people of Virginia 
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tical conflicts within the several States are more serious 


Poli e than any disputes as to the right of representa- 


and formidabl Notwithstanding the inevitable increase of 


sty during the war, an American citizen is still 
= a Ho affected by the acts of the Central Govern- 
a The protection of life and property is entrusted to the 
several States, and exclusion from a share in general legisla~ 
tion is, like the Established Church in Ireland, a sentimental 
ideal grievance. It is remarkable that in all the States, 
with three exceptions, the local Governments and legislative 
bodies are freely chosen by the people. Tennessee, Maryland, 

d Missouri have the exceptional misfortune of including 
Unionist minorities; and, consequently, these three States are 

erally on the verge war. of 
: rofessed and open enemy of the majority of the 
the popular Governor of Maryland is 
in his person and authority by the dominant Radicals. In the 
Gulf States the electors are allowed to exercise their functions 
for the present, although they are menaced with the forcible 
introduction of negro suffrage. The moral of recent American 
history may be summed up in the proposition that any solution 
of political difficulties is preferable to even the rightful use 
of force. It is almost impossible to return to legal regularity 
when it has once been interrupted; yet conciliation, compro- 
mises, and judicious inaction may perhaps ultimately heal the 
wounds of civil war. If the people of the South are let alone, 
they will grow cotton, they will become rich, and they will 
renew commercial and friendly intercourse with correspond- 
ents in the Northern seaports. There is no agitation for the 
repudiation of the Federal debt, and any enthusiasm which 
may exist for the recognition of Confederate loans may be 
safely allowed to subside, The ancient pride in the greatness 
and expansion of the Republic may not improbably revive 
when the Southern States no longer dread officious inter- 
ference in their domestic affairs. A policy of aggression and of 
menace is indigenous in the South as well as in the North; 
and since the project of independence has been finally 
relinquished, ambitious hopes must necessarily be connected 
with the triumphs of the Union. 

The leaders of both parties are naturally eager to accelerate 
the process of reunion by providing measures of foreign policy 
for the amusement and the gratification of the South as well 
as the North. It is supposed that the quarrel about the 
Alabama is to be resumed; and in the meantime, while 
the Republicans support the abolition of securities for neu- 
trality, the Presipent has restored the arms which were taken 
from the Fenian Jand-pirates on the Canadian irontier, and 
Mr. Sewarp is openly interfering with the administration of 
justice in the colony. To be popular in the United States it 
necessar, unjust, and more especially to exhibit 

ility to England. A more tangible prize is presented 
on the Mexican frontier, where it That the 
departure of the French army will leave behind it universal 
anarchy. The hope of establishing a tolerable Mexican 
Government will disappear with the moribund Empire, for 
the residuary patriots are already engaged in a triangular or 
polygonal civil war among half a dozen rascally pretenders. 
As Juarez has been the most conspicuous opponent of the 
Emperor Maxii1an, he will, as it would seem, be selected 
by the Government of Washington as the ostensible ruler of 

co. The duty of establishing a protectorate will perhaps 
be rendered less onerous by the annexation of some of the 
Northern provinces. Humanity will have nothing to say 
against the substitution of intelligent dominion for native 
barbarism; but the acquisition of a large Mexican territory 
will involve hereafter large changes in the American Consti- 
tution. A self-governing federation of a cluster of free 
prc nore apply its own original principles to the 

? 
future conquerors and rulers. If they had been allowed a 
choice, they would perhaps have submitted to Frenchmen 
more willingly than to Americans; but if they are ever to 
enjoy prosperity or civilization, they must be governed by a 
Superior race. The inhabitants of the Southern States will 
poco ee a large share in the extension of American 


YOUNG OXFORD. 


A PHILOSOPHER once remarked that, if he were but 
permitted to learn the opinions and feelings of the young 
men of the day, he could tell what England would be at the 
ce of a generation, It was not a very wise or a very 


as will not be conciliated by the spectacle of 


true remark, for the Etgland of each generation is a good 
deal larger and wider, and perhaps also a little stupider and 
more pig-headed, than any set of young men is likely to be 
at any time. The commonest experience, «too, teaches that 
young men change their opinions very freely and fast; and 
few can ise, in the meek, domestic, humdrum rector of 
forty, the noisy, dressy, fiery Union orator of twenty. Young 
men, too, are not at all alike. Causes which no one has 
pretended to analyse have produced between the young men 
of Oxford and the young men of Cambridge a difference 
of the most marked kind, and this difference has now pre- 
vailed for at least thirty years. Oxford and Cambridge men 
come for the most part from the same schools and the same 
classes of society, are intended for the same professions, and 
pursue substantially the same studies. And yet the Oxford 
man is quite unlike the Cambridge man. The former vexes 
himself with all manner of difficult questions, has views, 
believes in new opinions, and thinks it no more than simple 
justice to himself to be in search of acreed. The Cambridge 
man is perfectly at ease on all these things. He is always within 
the safe region of common sense, cares little for political and 
theological disputes, or,if he strays into theology, seriously 
believes or maintains that every difficulty of other people may 
be solved by a persistent study of the Greek particles in the 
New Testament. It is impossible that the England of twenty 
years hence should be like both of these incongruous sets of 
young men. And yet both sets are excellent creatures in 
their own way, and the elements which they will contri- 
bute to the England of the future will be very valuable. 
If the speculations of the Oxford man, being generally either 
paradoxical or secondhand, do not come to much positive 
fruit, yet they widen the sympathies, enlarge the tastes, 
quicken the sensibilities, and sometimes sharpen the judgment 
of those who pursue them. The Cambridge man, on the 
other hand, with his belief in the triposes, his practical 
acumen, and even his conviction that all moral and spiritual 
problems may be unravelled by the unremitting use of a 
lexicon, pours a large and constant tributary stream into that 
vast basin of common sense which is the source of life and 
health to England. We must not, therefore, attach either too 
little or too much importance to the vagaries of gentlemanly 
lads when we occasionally take the trouble to ask what is the 
prevailing fashion of thought and liie at either of our Univer- 
sities; and as the Oxford mind is the most varying, the most 
mobile, the most plastic of the two, we have generally to turn 
to Oxford when we want to know the last new thing among 
undergraduates. Whatever it may be, we may be sure that 
it does not happen without a cause that affects the nation at 
large, and that indicates a current of thought from which 
those who look on undergraduates as boys cannot pretend to 
stand aloof. 

The last new thing at Oxford is, however, quite astounding, 
even to those who thought they knew that University well. 
That young men will be young men is an old saying, but 
it is something quite new to hear that young men will be 
old women. ‘The present fancy of Oxford is for vestments. 
Strong young men with whiskers and big arms and fat calves, 
men who are also fond of taking an oar or a bat in their 
hands, actually go in with a girlish delight for dressing them- 
selves up in the quaintest, the richest, the most expensive 
ecclesiastical ents. They do not appear to trouble 
themselves with the inquiry whether any sect has as yet re- 
quired that its lay members should habitually wear the most 
gorgeous and elaborate costume of the highest ecclesiastics. 
‘They simply form themselves into a holy brotherhood, and 
settle that the brethren shall wear something as splendid 
as fancy can suggest and money can buy. A lordly disregard 
of economy, and, we may add, of the purposes for which their 
parents pay for their going to college, is displayed in their 
arrangements for pontifical costume. The room in which one 
very precious set of vestments is stored is said, in the dark 
rumours of undergraduates, to be insured for thousands and 
thousands of pounds. A sort of celestial bagman goes round 
on behalf of a celebrated millinery warehouse, touting for 
orders. A publisher has a secret and sacred corner in 
his shop where every information on costume can be 
obtained. And what is the most strange part of all is 
that this fancy prevails most fiercely, and is gratified most 
lavishly, in the College which has set itself up for being the 
most intellectual in Oxford—the College which considers the 
class-list almost its own, where the tutors are supposed to be 
the best in Oxford, and to see their sons in which has long 
been thought a privilege by hundreds of anxious parents. 
But throughout the University there is more or less of 
this caricature of ritualism. Young men walk about the 
High Street with garments and head-dresses on that. 
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its imaginativeness, its recklessness, and its poetry. Mr. 
Bricut is typically Saxon, not without a strong infusion of 
poetry, which is essential to all oratory. But his poetry and 
oratory are not the poetry and oratory of O’ConneLt. They 
strike no chord of ancestral or patriotic feeling. O’ConNELL, 
even in the full sweep of the falsest and most impudent 
flummery, could always avert the cry of “ Humbug” by a 
delicate touch which vibrated through every chord of Irish 
nationality. Mr. Bricut has not this power, and it would be 
strange if he had it. Beside this, there are associations con- 
nected with him which would be fatal to his permanent 
influence over the Irish populace. He is an Englishman, from 
the most Saxon part of England; he is a manufacturer and 
employer of labour in one of those cities where Irish workmen 
have most frequently come into collision with English work- 
men, and where violent feuds between the two races have 
often led to tumult and bloodshed. His firm, too, has the 
reputation of rather disliking Irish workmen, though it would 
appear that the current belief on this point is unfounded. 
Moreover, Mr. Pore Hennessy, in his damaging reply to Mr. 
Brient’s rash attack, has revealed mistakes and shortcomings 
of the English agitator which must infallibly weaken his hold on 
an Irish crowd. Mr. Bricut has always cited the Established 
Church as the prominent Irish grievance, in accordance 
with the Liberal creed of English doctrinaires. Mr. Porr 
Hennessy is merciless against an English fallacy which is totally 
uncongenial with any popular aspiration in Ireland. Nor was 
he slow to denounce the scheme for the abolition of primo- 
geniture and entails as revolting to every landholder who 
remembers the past history of Irish tenures, and who regards 
as a pest the parcelling of a few hundred acres among a family 
of potatophagi, each of whom would be succeeded by more 
numerous potatophagi. Again, his inconvenient memory re- 
calls the awkward fact that Mr. Bricut’s name has never 
figured among the votes for any measure of practical utility 
to Ireland. When the appointment of a hostile Committee 
on tenant-right was denounced, the Irish members got no 
help from Mr. Bricut. When they pressed the Govern- 
ment hard upon a point which specially interested them, 
Mr. Bricut’s name figured among those by whom they 
were defeated. When a striking case of harsh eviction 
was brought before the House, Mr. Bricut voted against 
inguiry. We are citing the complaint of an Irishman 
looking from a certain Irish point of view; but the fact 
that such a complaint is made by an Irish politician at once 
settles Mr. Bricut’s qualifications to succeed O’ConNELL. On 
propositions essentially Irish he was nowhere. But there are 
worse things against him than these. The Irish populace is, 
by temperament and tradition, enthusiastic in the cause of 
Poland. Mr. Bricut and his followers have never scrupled 
to avow their belief that it is a better and wiser thing to 
make calico for the oppressor than to draw the sword for the 
oppressed. And this style of creed does not exactly suit the 
humour of the Irish people just now. Again, Mr. Bricut 
has always proved himself’ a stern political economist in those 
cases where the axioms of political economy coincided more 
with his own interests than with the cause of philanthropy. 
If the Irish have one virtue more admirable than another, it 
is the virtue of domestic affection. They love their offspring 
with a warmth and devotion that excite sympathy and re- 
spect. They would not deliberately impose undue or prema- 
ture toil on young and tender children. As, therefore, there 
were many Irish children employed in the English factories 
and mines, the Irish people were naturally interested in the 
Bills which proposed to abridge their hours of labour. But 
Mr. Bricut was never with them on these questions. He 
avowed his right to deal with his own workpeople as he liked, 
and confessed the pleasure that he felt in recollecting his own 
adverse votes. 


All this is fatal to Mr. Bricut’s prospects of leading the 
combined democracy of England and Ireland, and shows how 
completely he misunderstands Irish aspirations and traditions. 
We do not rejoice at this. Absurd and wild as are some of 
his projects, a peaceful campaign of Irish agitation, under a 
leader who combined the characters of a capitalist, an eco- 
nomist, and an employer of labour, and who allowed his plans 
to be modified by men more practical and less intemperate than 
himself, might have resulted in some changes not unfavourable 
to the prosperity of Ireland. But this is hopeless. The 
heads of the Irish operatives, and of every young Irish lad 
who cannot get the place for which he sues, are muddled and 
heated with a cloudy and feverish dream of an Irish 
Republic, the old Irish tanists, the old tribal rights, the re- 
partition of Irish estates, and other things more fatuous even 
than Mr. Bricut’s scheme for buying out the wealthy and 


improving landlords to let. in begga rly and thrift) as 
We have to thank Mr. Bricur for having revealed che 
distinctly than any one else has done.. 


AMERICA. 


HE Northern Americans and the Republican 

displayed much vigour and but 
accomplished impossibilities. In a country which is 
fessedly governed by a written Constitution, dictatorial power 
cannot, even with the best intentions, be exercised in con- 
formity with law. The better portion of the Republican 
is patriotic and well-meaning, and to submissive Opponents it 
is disposed to be tolerant and kindly. Unluckily, however, it 
happens that a defeated party is not always in good humour 
Americans, although they are on the losing side, may be 
excused for believing in the freedom which has been for 
generations the incessant boast of themselves and of their 
present masters. It has probably been necessary to disregard 
in many instances, the rights of the States, as well as the ses 
strictions imposed by the Constitution on the legislation of 
Congress; but, in the New World as in the Old, arbi 
power is the only alternative of law. In the Southern States 
the right of conquest has been invoked to justify exceptional 
measures; but the common interest of both sections of the 
Union demands, not an excuse for irregularity, but a 
rule of conduct. It is not improbable that, in conse- 
quence of the autumn elections, the PresipEent may re- 
commend the Southern States to accept the Constitutional 
Amendment. How far his advice would be accepted is 
unknown. The Governor of South Carolina has, it ap 
refused to recommend the adoption of the Amendment b 
that State; yet it seems desirable that the quarrel should 
be patched up for the present, although it is certain to 
break out hereafter in various forms. ‘The admission of 
Senators and Representatives from Tennessee is not encourag- 
ing to the other members of the late Confederacy, for two- 
thirds of the electors of Tennessee repudiate the candidates 
who were elected by a privileged minority. There is no 
other Southern State, except perhaps Texas, in which it would 
be possible to find an ostensibly Republican constituency. 
Although, under the Constitutional Amendment, all politicians 
who command the confidence of their fellow-citizens will be 
disqualified, the electors will almost unanimously choose re- 
presentatives of their own opinions. As Mr. Stevens and 
Mr. Sumner oppose: the readmission of the Southern States, 
even after their adoption of the Amendment, the return of the 
United States to a normal or legal condition may perhaps be 
indefinitely postponed. The great American truth, that all 
men are inherently free and equal, contrasts inconveniently 
with the absolute supremacy of the victors in a civil war. 

An additional moral complication is introduced by the 
coercion of States which never seceded from the Union. The 
right of conquest is evidently inapplicable to Maryland, 
because the State has not been conquered. As, however, 
the population inclined to the cause of the Confederacy, 
vigorous measures were necessary to prevent open secession. 
Mr. Lincotn imprisoned the majority of the representatives of 
the State, when the Assembly was on the point of meeting, to 
prevent them from passing an objectionable vote. At a later 
period a packed Convention formed a new State Constitution, 
for the purpose of imposing an unconstitutional test on 
electors. It seems nevertheless to have been found vp 
sible to disfranchise the true constituency, for, at a late elec- 
tion in the city of Baltimore, the Police Commissioners were 
compelled to exclude a great proportion of qualified voters 
from the poll. In consequence of a memorial from a large 
number of citizens, the Governor has called on the Commis- 
sioners for explanation, with the avowed purpose of dismissing 
them from office if the charge is proved. The Republicans 
consequently dispute the authority of the GoverNor, and 
their party has been arming itself in Baltimore, and request- 
ing aid from Pennsylvania. ‘The Preswent, on the other 
hand, supports the pretensions of the Governor, who appears 
to have the Jaw on his side; and General Canny has received 
instructions to maintain order with the Federal troops. It is 
said that tranquillity has been restored, but, whatever may 
be the ultimate result of the struggle, the winning party will 
be charged with lawless usurpation. It is difficult to mani- 
pulate universal suffrage in such a manner as to secure the 
permanent predominance of an unpopular minority. 


people of Maryland may be kept down by their neighbours 


of Pennsylvania, but the result of the recent elections was not 
necessary to prove that they cannot be forced voluntarily to 
support a policy which they detest, The people of Virginia 
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‘nag will not be conciliated by the cle of | 
and poe freedom in a nominally loyal State. 
— tical conflicts within the several States are more serious 
and formidable than any disputes as to the right of representa- 

ity during the war, an American citizen is 
yer avrowaly affected by the acts of the Central Govern- 
ni The protection of life and property is entrusted to the 
par ot States, and exclusion from a share in general legisla- 
tion is, like the Established Church in Ireland, a sentimental 

r ideal grievance. It is remarkable that in all the States, 
with three exceptions, the local Governments and legislative 
bodies are freely chosen by the people. Tennessee, Maryland, 
and Missouri have the exceptional misfortune of including 
Unionist minorities; and, consequently, these three States are 

erally on the verge of civil war. The Governor of Ten- 
al is the professed and open enemy of the majority of the 
citizens, and the popular Governor of Maryland is threatened 
in his n and authority by the dominant Radicals. In the 

Gulf States the electors are allowed to exercise their functions 
ior the present, although they are menaced with the forcible 
introduction of negro suffrage. The moral of recent American 
history may be summed up in the proposition that any solution 
of political difficulties is preferable to even the rightful use 
of force. It is almost impossible to return to legal regularity 
when it has once been interrupted; yet conciliation, compro- 
mises, and judicious inaction may perhaps ultimately heal the 
wounds of civil war. If the people of the South are let alone, 
they will grow cotton, they will become rich, and they will 
renew commercial and friendly intercourse with correspond- 
ents in the Northern seaports. ‘There is no agitation tor the 
repudiation of the Federal debt, and any enthusiasm which 
may exist for the recognition of Confederate loans may be 
safely allowed to subside, The ancient pride in the greatness 
and expansion of the Republic may not improbably revive 
when the Southern States no longer dread officious inter- 
ference in their domestic affairs. A policy of aggression and of 
menace is indigenous in the South as well as in the North; 
and since the project of independence has been finally 
relinquished, ambitious hopes must necessarily be connected 
with the triumphs of the Union. 

The leaders of both parties are naturally eager to accelerate 
the process of reunion by providing measures of foreign policy 
for the amusement and the gratification of the South as well 
as the North. It is supposed that the quarrel about the 
Alabama is to be resumed; and in the meantime, while 
the Republicans support the abolition of securities for neu- 
trality, the Presipent has restored the arms which were taken 
from the Fenian Jand-pirates on the Canadian irontier, and 
Mr. Sewarp is openly interfering with the administration of 
justice in the colony. To be popular in the United States it 
is only necessary to be unjust, and more especially to exhibit 
hostility to England. A more tangible prize is presented 
on the Mexican frontier, where it is anticipated that the 
departure of the French army will leave behind it universal 
anarchy. The hope of establishing a tolerable Mexican 
Government will disappear with the moribund Empire, for 
the residuary patriots are already engaged in a triangular or 
polygonal civil war among half a dozen rascally pretenders, 
As Juarez has been the most conspicuous opponent of the 
Emperor MaxiaiLian, he will, as it would seem, be selected 
by the Government of Washington as the ostensible ruler of 

ico, The duty of establishing a protectorate will perhaps 
be rendered less onerous by the annexation of some of the 

Northern provinces. Humanity will have nothing to say 
against the substitution of intelligent dominion for native 
barbarism ; but the acquisition of a large Mexican territory 
will involve hereafter large changes in the American Consti- 
tation. A self-governing federation of a cluster of free 
Republics cannot apply its own original principles to the 

1 tion of alien dependencies. Mongrel Spaniards and 

Indians are not born free, nor are they equal with their 
future conquerors and rulers. If they had been allowed a 
choice, they would perhaps have submitted to Frenchmen 
more willingly than to Americans; but if they are ever to 
enjoy prosperity or civilization, they must be governed by a 
Superior race. The inhabitants of the Southern States will 
cmap at a large share in the extension of American 

exico. 


YOUNG OXFORD. 


A PHILOSOPHER once remarked that, if he were but 
permitted to learn the opinions and feelings of the young 
men of the day, he could tell what England would be at the 


ce of a generation, It was not a very wise or a very 


truce remark, for the England of each generation is a good 
deal larger and wider, and perhaps also a little stupider and 
more pig-headed, than any set of young men is likely to be 
at any time. The commonest experience,«too, teaches that — 
young men change their opinions very freely and fast; and 
few can ise, in the meek, domestic, humdrum rector of 
forty, the noisy, dressy, fiery Union orator of twenty. Young 
men, too, are not at all alike. Causes which no one has 
pretended to analyse have produced between the young men 
of Oxford and the young men of Cambridge a difference 
of the most marked kind, and this difference has now pre- 
vailed for at least thirty years. Oxford and Cambridge men 
come for the most part from the same schools and the same 
classes of society, are intended for the same professions, and 
pursue substantially the same studies. And yet the Oxford 
man is quite unlike the Cambridge man. The former vexes 
himself with all manner of difficult questions, has views, 
believes in new opinions, and thinks it no more than simple 
justice to himself to be in search of acreed. The Cambridge 
man is perfectly at ease on all these things. He is always within 
the safe region of common sense, cares little for political and 
theological disputes, or, if he strays into theology, seriously 
believes or maintains that every difficulty of other people may 
be solved by a persistent study of the Greek particles in the 
New Testament. It is impossible that the England of twenty 
years hence should be like both of these incongruous sets of 
young men. And yet both sets are excellent creatures in 
their own way, the elements which they will contri- 
bute to the England of the future will be very valuable. 
If the speculations of the Oxford man, being generally either 
paradoxical or secondhand, do not come to much positive 
fruit, yet they widen the sympathies, enlarge the tastes, 
quicken the sensibilities, and sometimes sharpen the judgment 
of those who pursue them. The Cambridge man, on the 
other hand, with his belief in the triposes, his practical 
acumen, and even his conviction that all moral and spiritual 
problems may be unravelled by the unremitting use of a 
lexicon, pours a large and constant tributary stream into that 
vast basin of common sense which is the source of life and 
health to England. We must not, therefore, attach either too 
little or too much importance to the vagaries of gentlemanly 
lads when we occasionally take the trouble to ask what is the 
prevailing fashion of thought and life at either of our Univer- 
sities; and as the Oxford mind is the most varying, the most 
mobile, the most plastic of the two, we have generally to turn 
to Oxford when we want to know the last new thing among 
undergraduates. Whatever it may be, we may be sure that 
it does not happen without a cause that affects the nation at 
large, and that indicates a current of thought from which 
those who look on undergraduates as boys cannot pretend to 
stand aloof. 

The last new thing at Oxford is, however, quite astounding, 
even to those who thought they knew that University well. 
That young men will be young men is an old saying, but 
it is something quite new to hear that young men will be 
old women. ‘The present fancy of Oxford is for vestments. 
Strong young men with whiskers and big arms and fut calves, 
men who are also fond of taking an oar or a bat in their 
hands, actually go in with a girlish delight for dressing them- 
selves up in the quaintest, the richest, the most expensive 
ecclesiastical ents. They do not appear to trouble 
themselves with the inquiry whether any sect has as yet re- 
quired that its lay members should habitually wear the most 
gorgeous and elaborate costume of the highest ecclesiastics. 
‘They simply form themselves into a holy brotherhood, and 
settle that the brethren shall wear something as splendid 
as fancy can suggest and money can buy. A lordly disregard 
of economy, and, we may add, of the purposes for which their 
parents pay for their going to college, is displayed in their 
arrangements for pontitical costume. The room in which one 
very precious set of vestments is stored is said, in the dark 
rumours of undergraduates, to be insured for thousunds and 
thousands of pounds. A sort of celestial bagman goes round 
on behalf of a celebrated millinery warehouse, touting for 
orders. A publisher has a secret and sacred corner in 
his shop where every information on costume can be 
obtained. And what is the most strange part of all is 
that this fancy prevails most fiercely, and is gratified most 
lavishly, in the College which has set itself up for being the 
most intellectual in Oxford—the College which considers the 
class-list almost its own, where the tutors are supposed to be 
the best in Oxford, and to see their sons in which has long 
been thought a privilege by hundreds of anxious parents. 
But throughout the University there is more or less of 
this caricature of ritualism. Young men walk about the 
High Street with garments and head-dresses on that. 
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give the initiated to understand that their wearers are as 
much priests as it is possible for young laymen to be. 
And, naturally, the appropriate theology prevails also. 
Undergraduate after undergraduate announces that he is 
restored to the bosom of the true Church ; and as under the 
modern system Roman Catholics are allowed to be members 
of many Colleges, a fervent young man can go over when he 

leases, nd yet pursue his University career. Some, 
oad still hesitate; and to one of these a pamphlet has 
lately been addressed by a professed Catholic, which is 
not intended indeed to convince the vulgar, but which 
the writer feels sure his friend, who “is neither a 
“ Protestant nor a Pantheist,” will appreciate. The Uni- 
versity, or at least a part, large or small, of the junior 
members of the University, is in a temporary state of great 
oxcitement ; and, as always is the case, this excitement takes 
various forms, Gambling on a scale previously unknown 
is said to have come in with this queer parody of ritualism, 
and epigrammatists remark that it is either mass or unlimited 
loo. Not that we would wish it to be understood that the 
ritualists are gamblers, for it would be very unfair tu say so; 
but the undergraduate world is feverish just now, and high 
play and high dressing are symptoms of the same excitement. 

There is not much to be feared in all this. We cannot 
help being very sorry for the parents whose sons are thus 
bewildering themselves, and wasting time and money. Their 
sons are getting none of the things at Oxford which they were 
sent to get. A man whose head is full of violet satin and gold 
lace cannot care much for classics or mathematics. But other- 
wise there will be no great harm done. In a year’s time we may 
hope undergraduates will once more care for little more than 
that their shooting-coats shall be of an easy fit, and will once 
more play contentedly for sixpences. If any prophecy may 
be safely hazarded, it is that young Englishmen will 
not long trouble themselves about millinery, or even about 
the theory on which millinery is supposed to repose. But it 
is somewhat disappointing and somewhat instructive to find 
that, at the present day, such a queer fit of unreason 
is possible in some of the best Colleges of an English 
University. Oxford men must admire and envy the grand, 
unvarying common-sense of Cambridge, which goes on year 
after year like the trade-winds in the Guif Stream, and 
makes such extravagances impossible there. At Oxford 
everything varies, and thought and wisdom neither there 
nor elsewhere go on in a straight line. It certainly 
seems, after the two great movements of Oxford—the High 
Church movement and the Liberal movement—a strange 
bathos to sink to these puerilities of gorgeous brotherhoods. 
No one has expressed a more fervent contempt than Dr. 
Newman himself for what he calls the gilt gingerbread school, 
of which this man-millinery school is the latest offset; and 
those who can remember the fervour, the modesty, the 
learning, the intellectual power, as well as the piety of the 
leaders of the old High Church movement, will wonder how 
even a travesty of their opinions can have taken this staring, 
frisky, fantastical shape. The worst of all silly extravagances 
in religion is, however, that they usually promote a strong 
reaction against all religions; and the University a year or two 
hence may have to guard very anxiously against the demorali- 
zation which these good, well-intentioned, splendid lay-priests 
will have left behind them. At any rate it cannot be doubted 
that, in the larger theatre of the outside world, the ordinary 
Englishman, the complacent, church-going, tolerably benevolent 
taxpayer, would be quickly petrified into indifference, or irri- 
tated into enmity, if religion came before him in the shape 
which it assumes among the leaders of Young Oxford. But the 
reaction, if it comes, will be only temporary; and before 
long the whole effects of the present excitement will have 
died away. Let us hope that something more noble and 
more worthy of young men will take its place, and that 
Young Oxford may once more occupy itself with the works of 
great writers and the thoughts of great thinkers. 


THE CRETAN INSURRECTION, 

gee or four persons in England understand Cretan 
geography and the laws of Oriental veracity well enough 

to have a right to an opinion about the telegraphic reports 
from Athens and Constantinople. The remainder of the com- 
munity, if it is wise, will be content to listen and learn, under 
the unavoidable uncertainty resulting from the perpetual contra- 
diction of every informant by all the rival authorities. If the 
latest accounts are to be credited, the Turkish and Egyptian 
troops have succeeded in suppressing the insurrection, and it 
seems impossible that the insurgents should ultimately prevail 
rap an enemy who receives constant reinforcements by sea. 
e Christian population has shown landable courage and 


pertinacity, and it is useless to inquire whe revolt 
fully justified by local 
island, like the rest of European Turkey, is inhabited 
or three mutually hostile communities, and 9 slight a 
sion, or a hint of foreign encouragement, soon a 
discontent into rebellion. It is perhaps better a 
the Cretan insurgents should be subdued than that the 
entire East should be involved in war, but the 
nexation of Crete to the kingdom of Greece would hae 
been in itself more satisfactory than the continuance of a 
hopeless and provisional dominion of Turkey. If the transf ; 
of the Ionian Islands from the beneficent and disinterested nd 
tectorate of England to their anarchical neighbour was re 
way defensible, the acquisition of Crete by Greece must be 
eminently desirable. The Greeks are jualy reproached with 
their incapacity to govern or improve their own country, and 
yet it is barely possible that their ambitious dreams ma 
be suggested by an instinctive knowledge of their 

ties and destiny. The extension or creation of an empire 
is more exciting than the government of a little borough 
and the Greeks, like painters who adopt the grand style, = 
impatient of minute finish, The race has not in modern 
times achieved greatness, but its pre-eminent cleverness is more 
promising than the respectable sluggishness of the Turks; and 
if the Greeks could only persuade their Slavonic co-religionists 
to accept their alliance and guidance, the revival of the By- 
zantine Empire might still be possible. In the islands of 
Levant the Greek blood is predominant, and the maritime 
aptitude of the nation ensures its ultimate supremacy. 


The Cretan insurrection has renewed the chronic dispute 
between the Philhellenists, or the more sentimental Philo- 
Christians, on one side, and the alleged supporters of the 
Ottoman Empire on the other. Since the Crimean war poli- 
tical fashions have changed, and one of the most inveterate tra- 
ditions of English policy seems almost to have died with Lord 
Patmerston. The Ottoman Government has become unpo- 
pular through its abuse of the recent discovery that Maho- 
metans, like Christians, find it easier to borrow than to pay. 
In their recent financial transactions the Turks have 
discounted their reputation for solvency; and if they are 
not honester than the Greeks, it will be difficult to find any 
other point of superiority. If indeed any statesman were 
influenced by an enthusiastic admiration of the Turkish 
character, it would be easy to the error of his convic- 
tions. Ordinary English politicians have cherished no illu- 
sions on the subject; but, in the absence of any desirable 
and probable alternative, they thought that peace in the East 
was preferable to civil war and to foreign conquest. If it 
was true that the Turks were dying out, and that the 
Christian population was increasing in numbers and wealth, 
it was evidently better to await the result of a silent 
revolution than to precipitate a sanguinary and super- 
fluous conflict. It was the habitual policy of Russia 
to oppose every reform in the Turkish dominions, while 
English Ministers incessantly extorted liberal declarations 
which might occasionally be realized in administrative 
practice. Blunders were not unfrequently committed, espe- 
cially when the feeling of the Greeks was alienated by the 
Pacirico blockade; but England is the only great Power which 
has systematically desired to promote practicable reforms in 
the Turkish Empire, and to direct the attention of the Greeks 
to domestic improvement. Active sympathy with national 
and religious aspirations is only justifiable when the great 
bulk of a community is oppressed by a despotic or alien 
Government. No two sects of politicians agree on the 
disposal of Constantinople and the neighbouring provinces 
after the hypothetic expulsion of the Turkish rulers. 
Fanciful predilections for the Greek communion in com- 
parison with the creed of Islam can scarcely serve as the 
foundation of a political system. 

From the time of Prrt to the present day English Govern- 
ments have discountenanced the progress of Russia to the 
South. Whatever might be the effect on European politics of 
a Russian conquest of Constantinople, no Solution of the 
Eastern problem could be more injurious to the Christian n- 
habitants of Turkey. Greek ingenuity and enterprise will 
thrive better under the lax and careless sovereignty of the 
Porte than in the shade of Russian despotism. ‘The respect 
of the Russian Government for national rights is ill 
by the attempted extermination of the Polish name and 
language; and the ‘commercial policy of the Empire 
attracts the envy and admiration of American protectionists. 
It is indeed possible that an unwieldy territory extending 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean might be ultimately 
divided, and that a Russian d seated at Constantino; 
might be the centre of a new and flotrishing nation. For the 
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nt, however, there is no legitimate excuse for a war of con- 
uest; and even a Cretan insurrection is viewed with disfavour 
in England, where it is conjecturally attributed to Russian in- 
stigation. It would be rash to anticipate too positively the 
changes which may occur in the East. A quarter of a century 

o it was thought that the establishment of an hereditary 
Pashalic in Egypt was a practical dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire; yet, contrary to expectation, the Viceroys 
have voluntarily maintained their allegiance to the Porte, and 
Egyptian troops have been actively co-operating with the 
Turkish Government against the Cretan insurgents. The 
Government of Egypt is itself neither intelligent nor satis- 
factory, but in that wealthy province there are fortunately no 
Christians to rebel or to invite European sympathy. If the 

ptian army has not covered itself with glory in Crete, 
it is better disciplined and more certainly available than an 
inary Turkish contingent. 

The wonderful legends which have been circulated by the 
Cretans, and by their friends on the mainland, are rather 
amusing than censurable. Sometimes the telegraphists or the 
Athenian newspapers publish, as an article of recent intelli- 

ce, an extract from the history of the War of Independence, 
and they lately invented the odd phenomenon of a Mediter- 
ranean tide for the purpose of drowning an imaginary body of 
patriots in an inland cave. If, however, there is much smoke, 
there is certainly a central fire; for a contest with regular troops, 
protracted through two or three months, indicates the obdurate 
determination and the personal courage of the combatants. It 
is difficult to ascertain whether the Mahometan inhabitants of 
the island join in the war against their Christian neighbours, or 
leave the suppression of the disturbance to the regular troops. 
If the insurrection had been successful, the Mahometans would 
have been either massacred or expelled; while it may be hoped 
that the Turkish Government, having re-established its autho- 
rity, will be comparatively merciful to conquered enemies. 
The Russian method of dealing with Poles or Circassians is too 
sweeping and vigorous for the uncivilized Turks. The Cretans 
have often rebelled before, and they will rebel again, without 
being exterminated, or even forced to renounce their re- 
ligion and language. After four centuries of Ottoman 
dominion the conquerors and the conquered are accustomed to 
live side by side in relations of permanent unfriendliness. 
It is to the credit of the Greeks that they have retained 
their national consciousness and character, as well as their 
warlike virtues; and if they hereafter attain the great object of 
their ambition, they may become a valuable element in the 
European system. Their merchants and bankers are already 
among the wealthiest inhabitants of all great commercial cities, 
and their outlying tribes are distinguished by a turbulent 
heroism which may be refined, under favourable circumstances, 
into civil and military energy. If the Turks would retire 
from Europe of their own accord, their absence would not be 
regretted; but an uncertain gain would be dearly purchased 


_ at the cost of a general war. 


THE ELECTION COMMISSIONS. 


fhe Bribery Commissions which have been sitting 
through the vacation have completed, or nearly completed, 
all but the mechanical portion of their labours, and before 
long each may be expected to produce its unwieldy blue- 
book containing the history of the corruption of some English 
borough. It will be for Parliament, in the next Session, to 
award to each offending town a prompt and severe punish- 
ment, and not to forget that towns as sinful are about to go 
unscathed. It is easier to chastise a constituency than to 
refurm the electoral system that has ruined it. The expense 
of the four long and somewhat dreary Commissions of the past 
autumn will be in a great measure thrown away if the 
only result is the disfranchisement of the guilty penitents 
Whose confessions have been recently extorted in public 
court. There are plenty more boroughs quite as corrupt in 
the background, which are not likely to be awed into virtue 
by the withdrawal of a member from a place fifty miles off. 
Besides enforcing the terrors of disfranchisement upon the 
culprits, Englishmen, if they are patriotically inclined, will 

€ seriously to heart the revelations that have been made, 
as disclosing the disgrace, not of one class only, but of many, 
and exhibiting a canker at the very root of our whole system 
of Parliamentary representation. 

The first and ‘most obvious truth which may be taken to be 
established by all our recent experience is that rich men 
desirous of entering Parliament have done incalculable 
mischief to the country. Seats lite Lancaster and Totnes are 
evidently purchased, right and left, upon both sides of the 


House, and are known to be purchaseable at the proper poli- 
tical auction-rooms. When we ask ourselves what makes rich 
men so anxious to enter Parliament, the answer is one that 
cannot be agreeable to our national vanity. Part of their 
ambition, if not laudable, may be excusable. The object 
and crowning success of a commercial life is to triumph in 
the eyes of one’s fellow-citizens, and to assume and wear, 
not always without ostentation, the public honour which 
a tradesman or manufacturer considers to be the just 
reward of industry and enterprise. The same instinct which 
leads a grocer to wish to be Lord Mayor before he dies in- 
spires a cotton manufacturer or a brewer with the longing to 
be in the House. None but rigid censors will spend their energy 
in denouncing an ambition so simple and so irrepressible. 
But, unfortunately, there are other reasons why rich men com- 
pete for a vacancy in Parliament, and there is no use in shutting 
our eyes to them; nor are they merely connected with social 
restlessness and vanity. A seat in the House of Commons 
implies opportunities of pushing a manufactory, of promoting 
a company, of floating a speculation, of carrying a railway bill 
safely to anend. The country has no reason to be otherwise 
than satisfied with the integrity of the House as a body, but 
opportunities such as we have described are vulgarly supposed, 
not without considerable reason, to be within the reach of a 
successful candidate. How the men who seek for such oppor- 
tunities use or abuse them after the Parliamentary door is 
opened, it is not for us to divine. If they intend to abuse 
them, they intend to do so probably with discreet care not to 
be found out. Mr. Bricut and his followers are in the ‘habit 
of complaining of the social influences brought to bear 
on a division list; of balls at one great house and recep- 
tions at another; of the evil effects, in short, of fashion- 
able intrigue upon the vanity of gullible members. A 
still worse sign of the times is the tendency to look on a 
seat in Parliament as a commercial speculation; and the 
manufacturing middle-class, of which Mr. Bricut is a 

minent ornament, can shrewdly guess on the shoulders of 
which class rests the blame of such political prostitution. 


Another evident and monstrous evil which Election Com- 


missions have revealed consists in the wholesale manner in _ 
which solicitors and agents of high standing, as far as wealth,“ 


notoriety, and position go, lend themselves designedly to the 
corruption of boroughs, bringing to their assistance all the 
machinery of intrigue which they have at their command. 
It is monstrous and intolerable that men whose profession is 
the law should be engaged, all through an election, in breaking 
the law secretly and systematically. Sometimes they are facile 
enough to take an active personal part in the distribution of 
bribe-money. These, however, are the greenhorns of the 
trade. The more astute operators love to stand a little aloof, 
and to let the wind blow between the bribe-money and their 
nobility. They content themselves with employing vulgar 
instruments to effect their evident and plain purpose; and, 
having chosen the man “ with money” who is to go in and 
win the borough, and sent him down to spend the money he 
has got, ride off on the paltry excuse that they took no part 
in that wholesale corruption of a constituency which they 
themselves have planned and at which they have connived. 
Such doings area discredit to a profession that pretends at least 
to honour and legality. If bribery is to be eradicated, it is 
high time to look to the barristers, the solicitors, the Parlia- 
mentary agents who take part in it, and some of whom are 
paid to promote it. The remedies required are severe, but 
simple and obvious. If Parliament is in. earnest, let all 
retaining fees from candidates to lawyers be made illegal; and 
let agency of any kind at elections, whether the employer 
be a club or a candidate, or a candidate’s party, or 
a candidate’s family or friends, be forbidden by Act of 
Parliament. If attorneys violate the enactment, strike them 
off the rolls; if barristers are the offenders, disbar them 
without hesitation. Retained agents at elections are an 
institution recognised no doubt by custom, but at variance 
with the tone and spirit of a perfect Parliamentary system. 
There can be no reason why men should be paid for looking 
after the political opinions of other people, and persuading 
them to express at the poll such opinions as they oa have. 
Canvassing is possibly a necessity, and may be justified within 
limits, upon the principle that political combination is lawful and 
inevitable. But paid canvassing has no such excuse. Upon the 
best constitutional theory it is not the candidate who ought tobe 
interested in his own return, but the constituency that returns 
him; and if the candidate’s interest is to be dismissed from 
consideration, it is inexpedient that an attorney should be hired 
to look after it. The practical consequences of the present 
state of things in many boroughs are furmidable, Lawyers, 
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at an election time, are like public-houses. The Blues have 
the Lion and Lawyer Satu, while the Yellows have the Bull 
and Lawyer Jonrs. The publican and the Pharisee are equally 
remunerated, and often for equally creditable work. 


The undue use of territorial influence by landlords, and of 
other influence by customers and clients, is a less tangible but 
not a less extensive misfortune. Acts of Parliament seem 
powerless to cure the disease. Yet it is the abuse of influences 
of this kind which are the mainspring and source of half the 
bribery in England. The venality of day-labourers in a 
borough is a thing, after all, to be expected. Twenty 
pounds to a common man is what five hundred or a 
thousand pounds is to his betters—a very considerable 
and tempting sum. It is not for the class which deliberately 
and for its own ends exposes him to temptation to reproach 
him with falling under it. But what is more serious and 
alarming’still in a constituency is the venality of tradesmen 
large or small, of station-masters, of accountants, of little 
farmers, and even of impoverished and obscure clergymen. If 
no unworthy pressure were ever brought to bear upon the shop- 
keeper or the tenant, the receiving of money would be less pre- 
valent among them. Some compensate themselves directly by 
the bribe for the contingent loss of custom or of land which may 
follow the free exercise of a vote. The pressure to which others 
have been subjected has taught them that it is mere Pharisaical 
nonsense to call a vote a trust. A vote means a favour toa 
landlord, or a neighbour, or a customer; and the British 
tradesman sees no reason, accordingly, why it should not enure 
to his own benefit as well. Look tor an instant to the alleged 
state of Totnes, in the south of England—and we may be sure 
that there are constituencies within twenty miles of Totnes 
which contain quite as great sinners as the men of Totnes, 
though no Tower of Siloam in the shape of a Commission has 
fallen upon them as yet—can anything be more deplorable than 
the abuse of territorial influence which is said (truly or un- 
truly) to exist there? The wholesale creation of faggot votes 
on large estates is not illegal, but we venture to say that, if 
not illegal, it is most discreditable to all concerned; and if 
noblemen, of position should turn out in the long run to have 
been mixed up in it, it would be unconstitutional perhaps as 
well. Faggot votes lead directly to evictions, and to the 
bribery which is invented to counterbalance the terrors of 
evictions. Hardly a single class indeed seems to be guiltless 
altogether, as far as the corruption of constituencies is in- 
volved. It is the more essential to provide some cure 
which may be cheap, speedy, and incisive. One recipe, if not 
complete, would certainly not be without its worth. This is 
to make the peccant boroughs pay the expenses of their Bribery 
Commissions. The country would at all events recover a 
portion of the money that had been violently transplanted 
during. the election to che particular town, and ravenously 
absorbed by it; and a stiff local rate here and there might do 
something, perhaps, to promote electoral chastity throughout 
the land, 


THE NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY, 


T has often been remarked that few inventions are made 
without being followed by proof that the same discovery 
has been: simultaneously worked out by an independent 
inquirer, and that no great genius ever appears without an 
almost. equally distinguished rival treading on his heels and 
disputing his pre-eminence. Some of our great philosophers 
would explain such phenomena by the theory that the spirit 
of the age which produces one great man in any special 
department is always working with so much energy as to 
bring at least one more up to the same eminence. All this 
may be very true, but it does not diminish the difficulty of 
awarding the palm between such competitors. ‘To do equal 
justice to the representative men of any period is a much 
less easy task than to infer, from the character of its typical 
heroes, what the spirit of the age for the time being may be 
judged to be. On this last point there is just now little embar- 
rassment. No one can be at a loss to appreciate the speciai 
character of a period which has produced and brought to full 
development two such typical men as Sir Morton Peto of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover, and Mr. Hopason of the North 
British Railway. But who can hold the scales with even hand 
between such competitors? If there were any trace of servile 
imitation in either, it would be a mere question of dates 
whether the one or the other was entitled to be deemed the 
true inventor of the modern science of railway construction 
and extension. But true genius never descends to plagiarism, 
and while, in their great characteristics, the common stamp 
which marks all who attain to the peculiar distinctions of the 


great contractor and the not less eminent chairman may at 
once be detected, an almost boundless variety of méthod aitd 
fulness of resource distinguishes the Peto and the Hopgsox 
schools. Between them, however, they do seem to have ex- 
hausted all that can be imagined of railway “ irregularities” 
—we believe that is the correct term—although it is very 
rarely that either performer can be found trespassing on the 
domain of his brother artist. The London, Chatham 
and Dover and the North British Companies between 
them have produced specimens of almost everything that is 
vicious in the conduct of commercial enterprise; but each has 
kept strictly to its own department, and while. Sir Mortoy 
Pero has not been concerned in any transactions like those 
of Mr. Hopason, Mr. Hopason may boast of having neglected no 
available device except those by which Sir Morton Pero had 
made himself famous. For example, we find that Mr. Hopesox 
plumes himself on never having exceeded the Parliamen 
powers of his Company, and there is reason to believe that ke 
has not, even in the interests of his shareholders, misapplied 
funds entrusted to him for a special purpose. So, on the 
other side, it may be urged by the adm irers of the contractor 
that he has had nothing to do with declaring fictitious diyj- 
dends, and has not gained from any meeting of his share- 
holders the distinction of being recommended as a candidate 
for the attentions of the Public Prosecutor. 


These counterbalancing deficiencies in the two careers may 
no doubt be excused by ardent admirers of the r tive 
champions. Some will say that the Chairman of the North 
may be pardoned for not issuing debentures in excess, because 
no one could be found to take them; and that the crown of 
martyrdom at the hands of the Public Prosecutor, which the 
Glasgow meeting offered to Mr. Hopeson, could not well be 
tendered to his rival in the South for want of a Public Prose- 
cutor to assist at the coronation. But without dwelling on 
what is wanting in either picture, there are lights and shadows 
too in both enough to satisfy the most exacting. Some of the 
distinguishing excellences of Sir Morton Pero’s operations 
we have already pointed out, and it is due to the Chairman 
of the North British to treat him with equal respect. Now 
that the veil is withdrawn, the story of the North British 
Railway is as simple as the history of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover. The undertaking was on a scale 
of not less importance. The authorized capital was 
22,000,000/., of which 15,000,000/. had been successfully 
placed with unhappy shareholders and creditors. The 
Company had been working and fighting and striving to 
absorb its rivals for the last twenty years, but, until Mr. 
Hopéson appeared on the scene, Session after Session wit- 
nessed a succession of unsuccessful struggles, and moderate 
though honest dividends. With the commencement of the 
new reign a fresh policy was “ inaugurated.” There were to 
be no more unsuccessful campaigns, no contemptible divi- 
dends, no truckling to competing Companies; but the North 
British was to advance and conquer winning alliances by its 
flourishing dividends, and scattering enemies by lavish ex- 
penditure in Parliamentary Committees. The programme 
was carried out to the letter, until now Mr. Hopson contem- 
plates his work and pronounces it complete, and is able to boast 
of one unbroken series of victories which have secured the 
independence of his Company, and—as he might have added 
—achieved its ruin. 


At the present time this splendid railway system producesa 
revenue which, so far from providing dividends for its ordinary 
shareholders, falls short by 95,000l. in one half-year of the 
amount required for preferential charges. The outstanding 
liabilities which there are no funds to meet are set down by the 
Committee of Investigation at 1,800,000l., and Mr. Hopason 
himself declares thata much larger sum will be wanted within 
a few months if the credit of the Company is to be sustained. 
Ail hope of dividend is abandoned, and nothing lies before 
the Company but some wretched compromise which shall 
give it a fresh start in life. These are the fruits of the vic- 
tories of which Mr. Hopason is still so proud ; but it is more 
interesting to examine the tactics pursued than to dwell on 
the final catastrophe. The Company, like other Companies, 
was governed, or supposed to be governed, by a Board of 
Directors, and the Board was governed by Mr. Hopason. 
There was a Finance Committee, which reported on 
financial matters to the Board; and there was an account- 
ant, who consulted only the Chairman and his own imme- 
diate superior, the General Manager, and devoted his brilliant 
talents with unfailing success to the task of misleading the 
Finance Committee, the Auditors, and the Board, and making 
things just as pleasant as the Chairman desired. There were 
ordinary Directors who shut their eyes close, and Auditors 
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qho shut their eyes closer, and the whole complicated machi- 
of administration resolved itself simply into Mr. Hopgson 
and his tools. Having thus perfected his military organiza- 
tion, the Chairman proceeded to develop his tactics. Every 
Session the most alarming sums were spent in Parliamentary 
warfare, but still revenue never suffered. Enormous outlay 
was incurred in unproductive acquisitions, but dividends kept | 
up with amazing steadiness. The line wore out, and was | 
renewed at vast expense, but the available balance for division | 
was not diminished. Rolling-stock was replenished and kept | 
in order, apparently for nothing ; and the surplus lands of the 
Company, a8 they were sold from time to time, continually 
contributed larger and larger amounts to the revenue 
accounts, and only grew the more valuable—in the books— 
from this constant depletion. Losing speculations in steam- 
boats and unremunerative bargains, by some magical influence, 
itively increased the annual surplus, and everything went 
merrily until the inevitable time came when there was no 
more capital to appropriate for dividends or anything else, and 
no escape from inglorious submission to a Committee of Investi- 
gation. Of course these results were not to be achieved 
without more than ordinary skill. Mr. Honason not only had 
genius himself, but was well and faithfully served. His own 
accountant, it is true, has revealed everything at last, but not 
till the game was up, and he was himself somewhat in the 
ition of a prisoner of war. The Chairman was not one of 
those splendid enthusiasts who, in deceiving others, deceive 
themselves. He was a methodical man of business, and every 
half-year he required and received from the accountant an 
exact account of the true financial position of the Company. 
One specimen will suffice of these confidential reports :— 
Estimate for January 1865:—“Jf all the expenditure be 
“ charged, the balance of revenue will fall short of paying prefer- 
“ ential dividends by the sum of 53,420/.” And then followed 
the details methodically verifying this unpleasant result. The 
Chairman, having duly considered his Minister's Report and 
deliberated on the exigencies of the time, promptly formed his 
resolution and issued his orders—“ Pay all the preference 
“ charges and make a dividend besides of 2}/. for the half- 
“ year.” The order was obeyed with all due promptitude, 
and those who are curious in such matters will admire the 
interlacing network of accounts where capital dissolves into 
revenue, and expenditure vanishes into suspense accounts, and 
in some masterly items, outlay figures as receipt. But we 
need not describe the details. It is enough to say that the 
process was repeated in each successive half-year with so much 
skill that none of the sleeping members of the Board ever 
doubted anything, and no vigilant auditor ever had his 
suspicions aroused. Perhaps the master-stroke of all was just 
before the final exposure. The auditors had certified to a 
free revenue available for dividend of 268,o00l. Clouds in 
the horizon led the Chairman to the conclusion that it would 
be better to show a less striking balance-sheet, and the 
‘accountant prepared a second balance-sheet, reducing the sur- 
plus to 113,000/. This also the auditors found correct, and 
so admirably was the figure-work done that the little dis- 
crepancy of 150,000/. failed to arouse the auditors’ suspicion. 


It may be asked why, with so much talent and devotion to 
the interests of his Company, Mr. Hopason should not have 
been rewarded by greater ultimate success. It was not that 
he shrank from sacrifice; for, if he has ruined his share- 
holders, he has irretrievably damaged himself. But he has 
given his own account of the matter, which deserves to rank 
with the famous explanation of Sir Mortox Peto. He failed 
on the eve of a final triumph only because he was found out. 
As ho justly observes, in his address to the shareholders, it 
would have been impossible to obtain or maintain the position 
the Company has acquired without cooking the accounts—or, 
use his own masterly language, “ without a temporary de- 
_, parture from the strict rule whereby the limits of expendi- 

ture out of revenue and out of capital have been defined” ; 
and. he is obviously right in adding, that to have. con- 
: these “irregularities” would have defeated the ob- 
ject he had in view. But two obstacles interposed at 
the moment when final success was imminent. In the first 
— there was no money; and in the next, the mistaken 
oe of his colleagues to make peace at any price betrayed | 
the financial embarrassments to rival companies. From that 
Moment the campaign was lost. Though Mr. Hopasoy, as | 
ae says with charming candour, “always raised his voice | 

against the system,” the truth was allowed to leak out, | 
of public distrust destroyed an adminis- | 
which maintained itself f | 

model of skilful or years as a perfect | 


This is one more specimen of the boasted self-government 
of public companies. A few more such cases will surely 
explode the favourite cant about private enterprise. 


TURNING-POINTS. 


ONSIDERING that the human race has now been going on 
for a considerable time, it is curious to reflect how little 
has been made by it in the art of managing, Wf scientifically. 
ardly anybody has got a distinct notion of what he means his 
life to be when he begins it, or takes the pains to arrange it and 
map it out beforehand. People scarcely attempt to do so in the 
ease of their children, and still more seldom in their own. S 
tators who are familiar with a man’s education, habits, income, 
and family influence or connections, can generally predict within 
fair limits what will be his ultimate lot; and though opportunity 
or misadventure continually puts their calculations at fault, upon 
the whole, if we were to take the trouble, we could form 
a shrewd guess at the future of the persons who compose 
the circle of our acquaintance. If it were not for the per- 
turbations and errors caused in the computation by the happy 
decease of rich uncles, the appearance of unexpected heiresses, 
and the sudden collapse of joint-stock banks and i 
such prophecy might be reduced to a certainty. When we 
turn from the contemplation of others to ourselves, we lose our 
wer of foreseeing the consequences of the most simple actions. 
Wise saws and maxims are invented by philosophers and moralists 
for the express purpose of keeping us straight, but the chief use 
we make of them is for moralizing over the conduct of our friends. 
Men do not look ahead, and seem to have no capacity for looking 
ahead ; they drive through life with the now | nonchalance that 
may be supposed, on large railway lines, to be the prominent cha- 
racteristic of the drivers of excursion-trains. There are probably 
some five or six turning-points in rt et history. Five or six 
times in his life a man has to exercise his faculty of choice, and to 
take one out of several cross-roads, none of which lead to the same 
goal, and all of which lead somewhere. If one were inclined to add 
one more moral a to the unvalued heap of axioms, mottoes, 
and maxims which the world has got piled up at its side, one 
could not perhaps do better than urge in neat and appropriate 
terms the necessity of coming slowly and carefully to our turning- 
ints. As a rule, we dash at them with the impetuosity of a 
ouave. Looking back from the pinnacle of maturer judgment 
upon the errors we have committed in our course, the majority of 
us might have reason to admit that all the waste of life and 
energy and happiness that has befallen us comes from nothing else 
than this, that once or twice we have taken the wrong turn, simply 
and solely because we chose to approach our turning-points at a 
ihe choice of a profession is the first serious election upon 
which a man’s fortunes depend, and for which he is generally 
himself responsible. Up to that point parents and lans have 
had the exclusive privilege of blundering about him, and have 
robably used the wee unflinchingly, in sending him, if they 
But knew all, to the wrong school, the wrong university, and the 
wrong colle; Unfortunately, the choice of a profession is about 
the last which can be man safely by a po man who knows 
little or nothing of the world. Most of us drift, it may be, into 
our professions, Somebody who is in the college boat is coming 
up to London to eat his term-dinners in the Temple; and, faute 
de micux, Jenkins of Magdalene, whose chief notion about 
law is that lawyers wear wigs and that the successful ones are 
admirably paid, comes up to London too to accompany his 
fellow-oarsman, eats his tive o’clock dinner, and calls himself 
a barrister. The fatal move is attended with lifelong conse- 
quences. Possibly the bar turns out to be the very vocation 
for which Jenkins was designed by nature, and he becomes, in 
turn and with much satisfaction to himself, a drudge, a bully, and 
a celebrity. But it is equally probable that the noble profession 
of the bar is not the thing for Jenkins. His soul is in e of 
stooping to hard work in dingy chambers; he misses the little 
rofessional chances which only fall to the lot of those 
umbler persons who lie in wait by day and night for 
them ; leading cases pall on him, points of practice puzzle him ; 
the success of still more incompetent noodles than himself, who 
are fortunate enough to possess cousins in the attorney line, 
aggravates and exasperates him; and he becomes, accordingly, 
morbid, idle, briefless, and hopeless, and divides his inglorious 
between London drawing-rooms and his club. For all this he 
has to thank the one lazy instinct which brought him up to 
London twenty years ago, to eat law dinners, because some one 
else was coming up to eat them too. The punishment seems a 
severe one ; and, in the eyes of an impartial judge, destiny appears 
to have hit Jenkins rather hard, simply for ing at one 
unhappy turning-point. The only thing to be said in favour of 
Fortune is that she distributes similar opportunities of blundering 
with absolute impartiality. What happens to the future barrister 
is only the counterpart of what has ee to soldiers, school- 
masters, merchants, government clerks, literary persons, and 
clergymen. All of us, with few exceptions, at the same stage in 
our pilgrimage, have made the same ugly rush at our turning-point. 
Surveying our respective professions or occupations with that free- 
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ask ourselves the ingenuous question, “Que diable allais-je faire 
dans cette galére?” It is no use putting off the blame upon youth- 
ful ambition, or early expectations which have since been dis- 
=. owing to circumstances over which we have no control. 

othing of the kind. It was not youthful ambition, but accident, 
hurry, and ignorance, that brought one man to a lieutenancy ina 
marching regiment, another to a desk in Downing Street, and a 
third to a country curacy and the rg er ae of attending 
night schools. Even if the lieutenant becomes a general, the 
clerk a permanent under-secretary, and the curate an archbishop, 
it really is at best only an instance of a lucky hit. Somebody 
always must be a bishop. A score or so of comfortable houses, 
with private — greenhouses, and a large income annexed 
to them, have to be disposed of, and, as a natural consequence, 
a score or so of parsons must always be provided for; but if 
bishops and archbishops would but ty they could only ex- 

lain the reason why they took orders while the man who 

ved next door went into the army, upon the unimpeachable 
theory of the mysterious dispensations of Providence. It might 
have been just the other way. For Archbishop Robinson 
knows in his heart that at the critical moment he rushed at his 
turning-point just as carelessly as Colonel Brown. The turn of 
the tide took him at a time when he was full, as young men who 
have just left college often are, of a generous disposition to sacrifice 
himself to work and to duty. He was swept away on the top of 
the wave of some such transient and temporary impulse, almost 
before he knew where he was or whither he was going; and ina 
month or two of pious emotion committed himself for life to a 
eareer from which there was no return. It is true that he has 
become an archbishop; but he might, but for a rare accident, 
have remained an obscure and not very rich country clergy- 
man, passing his life in worry and routine, preaching dull sermons 
to dull tradesmen, grappling indefatigably with Dissenters, and 
occasionally going up to vote on the wrong side at a University 
election. For one Knglishman that chooses his profession aright, 
twenty doubtless choose it badly. Elder sons alone are pre- 
served by nature from the distressing danger. Having no pro- 
fession at all to choose, that happy class is protected against its 
own native imbecility, and its members are spared the reflection in 
after life that a moment’s carelessness or impetuosity has made 
them, of all things, the one thing they care least to be. 

Marriage, the next most important turning-point in life, is, how- 
ever, one which eldest sons cannot escape any more than the rest 
of their species, And, like the rest of their species, they dash at 
it, as if it were a fence in the hunting-field, without diligently 
considering the nature of the landing on the opposite side. 
Women, as arule, approach this turning-point in their destiny 
with more solemnity and care. First of all, their life, with 
the exception of the matrimonial break, winds away in one 
unbroken line for ever, only interrupted by the calamities 
to which flesh is heir; and, having few turning-points, they make 
the most of this one. Imprudent attachments on the feminine 
side are not so very common as poets and novelists would wish us 
to understand. fore a young lady bestows her affections, her 
mother and sisters have usually sat down and counted up the cost 
of it, and in the privacy of her closet the heroine has sat down 
and counted the cost of it herself. From her earliest youth, 
marriage has been represented to her—and truly represented—as 
the mission and end of womanhood. She has been looking out 
for her ei ty and when it comes in sight, is prepared for 
its approach. By the time an English girl marries, she is often, 
in spite of the theories of Belgravia, really attached to her 
future husband, but very few English girls are deeply in love 
before they are engaged. This may be the result of native English 
virtue, or superior training, or whatever other cause may be as- 
signed ; but, as a fact, proposals are hastily made, but deliberately 
accepted. Man proposes, woman disposes; and the irreparable 
pledge is given often, no doubt, on a miscalculation of what 
married life will turn out to be, but seldom upon no calculation at 
all. A woman, when she marries, knows what her future lot is likely 
to prove ; or, at all events, she ought to be able to know with a 
little trouble. A man knows nothing of the kind. He cannot 
foretell how marriage may hamper him in his career, keep him 
from rising in the world, and change the whole current of his 
fortunes. As far as the lady is concerned, the match may be un- 
objectionable under every aspect. The conjugal lovers may 
live a life of uninterrupted domestic felicity, and be as happy as 
two turtle-doves. For all that, marriage, from a worldly point of 
view, may for the man have been a serious turning-point. He 
has acquired a new circle of connections and of friends, who may 
either be an injury or an advantage to him. He has, in fact, 
moored himself to one spot in the ocean, and must take his chance 
of whatever incidents come with it. Perhaps his wife has a bad 
temper, or is awkward and devoid of social talent. His own 
feelings for her are stable and unshaken, but his career is shaken, 
and the castles which his ambition has been building in the air 
materially impaired. He may have children, and the children 
when born may force him to abandon an arduous and difficult 

fession for an easy and rich shelf. To feed and clothe 
em he retires, possibly, into the obscurity of some remote 
ape from which he never will emerge, or accepts a consul- 

ip on the Gold Coast, a mastership at some public school, or a 
ehief justiceship in Newfoundland. himself he may be capable 
of things fifty times as splendid, and may be incapable of filling 
properly the inferior berth. He hates villagers, or a hot climate 
or or routine, as the case may be; and here he is condemned 


to them as his only alternative, for no eartlily f, : 
except that of hasty over his Tie took 
stock of all these cenbes beforehand, not a word could be gai 
But what man in five hundred does take stock of them ? 
each generally looks to see is whether the particular lady is an 
angel, and whether his immediate income will suffice to keep an 
angel happy and contented, without letting the dust of life settle 
upon her wings. Some feeble sort of calculation, it is true, is 
usually made even by those people who rush at their tu i, 
ints. But they generally ‘ake itafter, and not before, they have 


n smitten with enthusiasm; and at a time, accordingly, when 
they are no longer clear-sighted and cool-headed. They say to’ 
themselves that, if anything goes wrong hereafter, they will always 
find a pride and pleasure in sacrificing ambition and friends and 
social success to the angel. It is astonishing how the pride and 
pleasure of such a sacrifice palls upon the enthusiast after mar- 
riage. A good husband will make it cheerfully for any woman 
who has given herself to him; but the question is whales if 
he were to sit down again and count the cost, he would not 
add up the figures differently. The only sober and sensible way of 
treating such a turning-point as marriage would be to consider it, 
while one was yet afar off, unenchanted and untrammelled by 
fancy and desire, and able to retrace one’s steps from it without 


ain. One may get so near one’s t ~point as to be incapab 
stopping and in fact it is cantons as with 
others—men drift into it and through it carelessly, from the want 
of a clear plan and map of life with which to start. 
Unfortunately, a man who starts in life with a definite and 
fixed plan is obliged to rely upon judgments formed by him at an 
age when all his judgments are necessarily immature. It is not 
always the man who has been brought up for the Church who is 
fittest to go into it, or the destined lawyer of the family who 
is certain to do best at the law. Young men want at ey 
turning-point some faithful Mentor who can paint for them the 
black bile of the prospect beyond, and induce them to realize 
what failure in life means. it does not merely mean having a 
less splendid house, fewer dinner-parties and servants, and not so 
much money to in or It means the 
in and distress of seeing inferior people ou in the 
a look back on you, when they hate ends with a amile of 
atronage and contempt. It involves a life-long necessity of 
_ to submit to stand lower in the world than your deserts, 
and to undergo the incessant mortifications and humiliations in- 
flicted on you by prosperous donkeys, with the full consent and 
approbation of society. Hurrying over the turning-points of life 
brings persons to this; and a very admirable rule for the young to 
take to heart early is the rule that in life, as in the iD 
streets, it is well to drive gently round the corners. 


SOVEREIGNTY. 


the! some articles which we lately published on Hobbes’s works 
we tried to give an outline of his opinions, both abstract and 
concrete, but we had not space to discuss at any length his 
celebrated doctrine of Sovereignty, or to show its relations to more 
recent political controversies. It is one of the most remarkable 
doctrines ever propounded, and though it may in these days appear 
quaint and superannuated in some onstioulans, it is intimately 
connected with many of the most important practical controversies 
of the day. Hobbes’s theory, when translated into the 

of our own times, may be thus stated :— : 

Human nature is so constituted that, but for the restraints im- 
posed upon it by law, there would be perpetual wars and disputes 
among men. 

But laws can be laws indeed only when they are enforced by 
superior power, which must be vested in some man or men, for 
words of themselves have no power. 

If more than one man or one set of men have the power of making 
laws in any given society, anarchy will come upon the Paper | if 
the different legislators do not agree; in other words, it will be 
a society no longer. 

Therefore, in every true society there must be one supreme 

vernor, whether in the shape of a man or of an assembly of men. 
The commands of this sovereign may be equitable or inequitable 
—that is, they may or may not tend to promote the welfare of the 
governed ; but they cannot be unlawful, for they are themselves 
the laws, and the only laws, of the subject society. 

If the sovereign is forcibly and successfully resisted, he ceases 
to be sovereign, and anarchy ensues, for essence of sove- 
reignty is supreme force. 

ence, if any body — be so organized that there are 
in it different ‘bodies having or claiming to have legislative 
power, such bodies politic are in a state of dormant anarchy, 
which will sooner or later pass through a stage of open anarchy, 
after which the sovereignty will be revested either in a king or 0 
an assembly. Men cannot serve two masters when they disagree. 

This body of doctrine, extracted from an immense mass of 
other matter, of which was of merely transient interest, 
is Hobbes’s great contribution to systematic politics; and, with 
certain explanations and additions, it ap to us to be 
as true and as important as any of the standard doctrines of 
political economy, though it is at least equally liable to be 


misunderstood and misapplied. We propose, first, to show what 


it is, and what it is not; secondly, to show historically its truth, 
s, and w ; thirdly, t0 


its importance, and its interest in our own days; 
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certain additional considerations which must be 
it can be made of much use, 
then, as to its truth and nature. It is true, like the 
tions of mathematics or political economy, in the abstract 
is to say, the propositions which it states are pro- 
only. That is propo: as 
‘ons which are suggested to the imagination by facts, though 
no facts completely embody exemp ity them. 
° thing as a ect circle, or a comple rl 
ae of society in which men act simply with a view to gain, 
> there is in nature no such thing as an absolute sovereign 
Fe Hobbes’s sense of the word. But, as the non-existence of 
the set of things first mentioned does not prevent both mathe- 
matics and political economy from being sciences of the greatest 
. in fact does not diminish t ue of Hobbes’s 
a sa “On the contrary, it will be found very difficult to 
pa rtinently about politics, or to prove theories as to the 
true ostions of law, morals public and prem rights, the 
nature and value of freedom, and the like, without continual refer- 
ence to his principles, whether in the exact form in which he 
them or in some other. for instance, 
describe what in point o + a nation is, and what in 
who was altogether ignorant 0 e subject, wou 
ee ae statement = the following be as good a one as 
he could give? A nation is a collection of human beings living 
ther under the authority of some person, who regulates their 
conduct in some particulars by laws—that is, by rules of conduct 
which forbid or command them to do or leave undone certain 
i er particulars free from any interference. So far as the 
podpeed a ~ to do this or that, they are said to be govern 
So far as they are under no commands, they are said to be free. 
Thus, in general, they are forbidden to hurt each other, but are 
free to do what they please so long as they do not hurt each 
other. When a law protects a man in doing any particular 
thing by preventing others interferin e is 
to have a right to do it, an ey are said to be under an obli- 
ion not to interfere with him. Thus a man has a right, in 
countries and in not to hurt, and is his 
duty not to hurt others. ese laws may be so arranged as to 
the general hap of w live in 
which case they are generally described as good or equitable, because 
they favour a pn and ony ag give to each the largest 
duce a great amount of misery; in which case they are bad, 
it y ay Soma the moral daty of the legislator to alter them 
and resistance to on the part of subjec 
ame. and so destroys the whole fabric of peach wa It 
follows from this that governments, as long as they last, are 
for only which is government, A 
slative power which is controle some other power superior 
tovitself is the real legislator, but a and 
where or other, whatever intricacy may be introduced in matters 
of detail, there will be found in every political system a person or 
number of persons who command, and are not commanded, and 
whose command is law, let that command be what it will. Intri- 
cacy and obscurity as to matters of fact may, and often do, make 
it very difficult to say who the sovereign is; but to imagine a 
society in arian is no sovereign is to imagine a society ver 
is not a society, but an anarchy. In other words, a society without 
sovereign is phrase without meaning. 
appear from the whole of ancient and modern history. In 
ancient history the matter is comparatively simple, whether we 
look at the internal or external affairs of the States whose trans- 
actions it records. In every State of which we read, whether 
Greek, Phoenician, Italian, or Asiatic, there was a sovereign of some 
sort whose authority was absolute while it lasted. Religions were 
for the most part local, and no other means of producing a 
change were available than violent revolutions implying a period 
of anarchy. As between State and State, the whole history of the 
Western world is nothing but one continual series of wars, pro- 
duced by the necessity which was universally felt of arriving at 
some sort of equilibrium, and ending only when the whole civilized 
world had fallen under the unquestioned supremacy of Rome. If 
to imaginary history of 
is principles, he could not have constructed one 
better fitted for that purpose than the history of the foun- 
dation and establishment of the Roman Empire. That “ great 
a that “mortal God,” the State, was never more un- 
mistakeably mearnated than in the Rome of the Cesars. It 
but appear as if the growth of Christianity refuted Hobbes; 
ut, on the contrary, it affords the strongest confirmation of 
hed) Goo when fully understood. His great Leviathan, or 
al 7 asia, is essentially mortal. The strong man armed is 
Ways Hable to be overthrown by a stronger than he, and the 
struggle may last for an indefinite time. The Christian Church, 
which was complete, simply an illegal society 
: egrees me strong enough to dispossess the societ; 
which then existed and to found a different fay its place. The 
yery existence of such a body as the Church proved that the 
pire was not sovereign, that a state of anarchy existed, and 
the problem who was sovereign was as yet far from being 


settled. How, after destroying the Roman Empire, the Ch 
and the lay kingdoms which came into existence effected a sort of 
compromise as to their respective provinces; how that compro- 
mise broke down altogether in some countries and was modified 
in others; how the right of the Church to a monopoly of the 
a of giving advice in religion was invaded by indivi- 
uals; how the questions Who is the State? and Who are the 
clergy ? were discussed by arguments and by arms in different 
countries, and what were the results of the discussion—all these 
are the great subjects of modern history down to our own da’ 
They have all one great feature in common. All are struggles for 
power; and in every case the struggle continues, under various 
shapes and with different turns of fortune, until at last the 
fact that one party really is stro than the other, and 
has got and will able to keep the upper hand, has been 
proved by direct experiment. This truth is universal. It reaches 
over every department of human affairs, and displays itself in 
every fact of human history. It may perhaps be doubted whether 
in any age of the world it has oats more apparent than in 
our own. Wherever we look, whether at internal or external 
politics, or at the sphere of opinion, we find that the question of 
questions is, Who is sovereign? and that compromises and attempts 
to effect a division of powers can never be permanent. One or 
two illustrations of this will be sufficient. It was long supposed 
that the English Constitution afforded an instance of a balance of 
powers; but would any intelligent student of our history make 
such an assertion now? Is it not perfectly clear, and does not 
all our history prove it, that the theory is, and always has been, 
completely subordinate to the fact? Our present Government is 
a democracy in which wealth and social rank have exceptional 
advantages; and every one concerned not only knows this, but 
is kept in a pone) nes state of uncertainty and inefficiency by 
being afraid either to avow it or to act in opposition to it. The 
American Constitution, again, was framed most carefully with a 
view to a scientific distribution of powers between the Confed 
and the States, and between the legislative, executive, and judici 
branches of the Government. The whole document carefully 
evades the question of sovereignty; yet this question had to 
be, and was, decided at the expense of one of the most ob- 
stinate and bloody civil wars upon record. The question 
between the temporal and the spiritual powers broke out in a 
variety of forms, and at different times and places, and still 
occupies a considerable share of attention; but it would not 
be hard to show, if this were the proper place, that it is sus- 
ceptible of only two complete solutions, one or the other of which 
it will most assuredly receive all over the world. Either the 
whole of human life ought to be regulated by a priesthood, or no 
priesthood is, as such, more than a body visers to whom. 
le can listen or not as they please. 
uch is Hobbes’s theory, and such the sort of evidence on 
which it rests. His mistakes arise from the manner in which he 
5 aie it to concrete facts. He continually tried, as we have 
vwn elsewhere, to pass from the abstract proposition that sove- 
reigns, as such, are absolute, to the concrete proposition that the 
King of England is soverei Most assuredly the say Be} Eng- 
land was not sovereign in the abstract sense, for, if he had been, 
Charles I. would never have had his head cut off for the way in 
which he governed the country. The civil wars showed conclu- 
sively that the English people did not intend to submit, and were 
not prepared to submit, to the King, except to a certain very 
limited extent, and that, if those limits were exceeded, they would 
soon find ways to repress such excesses. In other words, whatever 
his title might be, and whatever phrases might be used upon the 
subject, the King of England was only a magistrate with a limited 
authority, and not a sovereign in the metaphysical sense of the word. 
It is singular that Hobbes, who of all men of his age was most 
alive to the importance of treating all questions as questions of. 
fact, and of not being led away by unmeaning phrases, should not 
have seen that the question of sovereignty is emphatically a ques- 
tion of fact. He is the sovereign who actually is supreme, and by 
whose consent the laws actually are enforced; not he whom some 
one or other, at some time or other, has agreed to consider supreme, 
The democrats of the eighteenth century appear to have appre- 
ciated this truth better than Hobbes, and they embodied it in the. 
famous proposition that the people is sovereign; but this is as, 
much an abstraction and as far from the real truth as. Hobbes’s, 
propositions about the King of England. ‘“ The people” generally 
means roughly a numerical majority of the adult males for the 
time being; but suppose that they have no common views, no 
confidence in each other, no means of communication—suppose, in 
short, that they are in the position of the native populations of 
British India—it is surely altogether absurd to say either that they 
have any will, or that that will, whatever it may be, is sovereign. 
The sovereign of India for the time being is the sovereign of 
England ; and who is sovereign of England, in the metaphysical 
sense of the word, it is impossible to say. There is no sueh, 
person, and many cases might occur in which the amount of dor- 
mant anarchy which exists amongst us would be made manifest to, 
all the world. The divergence between the state of facts which 
exists amongst us at the present day, and the abstract notion of 
a State, is probably greater than it ever was before in any great 
country, and it is possible that it may one day have to be con- 
siderably reduced by methods which may not be pleasant to our 
ings or flattering to our national vanity. ' 
It is of the essence of an abstract doctrine, upon. whatever 
subject, to be partial, and to neglect, for the sake of clearness, a 
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number of subordinate considerations which are necessary to 
connect it with existing facts. We will refer to a few of those 
which bear upon the subject of sovereignty, and which show 
incidentally in what particulars Hobbes fell into the error of 
drawing inferences from a theory which, though true as far 
as it went and surprisingly shrewd, was very incomplete, and 
stood in need of all sorts o up ute pry considerations, In the 
first place, Hobbes permits himself to be deceived by what 
Bentham would have called a dyslogistic phrase, in the horror 
which he always expresses at anarchy. Anarchy, properly speak- 
ing, is not only not necessarily a bad thing, but it may be very 
good; for anarchy is only the absence of restraint—in other 
words, it is another name for liberty; and it may be well 
worth while to leave particular questions undecided. so as to 
produce what we have called a dormant anarchy, for the pur- 
ose of procuring a given result. So long as the question 
whether the King or the Parliament was sovereign was al- 
lowed to sleep, their joint power, though no doubt it con- 
cealed & ‘potential civil war which at last arrived, was highly 
benefitent. The American Union would never have been 
formed at allif the right of the States to secede had not been 
allowed to remain undecided until the time arrived for its de- 
ci#iOn by way of direct experiment. The division between the 
spiritual and temporal powers was a case of anarchy, and was the 
source of endless contention ; but the pretensions of each party, and 
the violence of their conflicts, have at ~— brought them in 
some parts of the world, and will, it is to be hoped, bring them in 
every part of the world, into their true relation. In short, the 
existence of a great deal of anarchy is a necessary condition 
towards getting an answer to the question, Who is the sovereign, 
and how is it wise for him to comport himself towards his 
subjects? The struggle between the Church and the State is 
slowly teaching people throughout the world that the coercive 
sanction ought to be vag ete in the hands of the civil power, 
but that it ought not to be to prevent the clergy from freely 
tendering their counsel to all who are disposed to accept it. 

In the next place, sovereignty means nothing but supremacy. 
There are various powers to which men are subject; that is, 
different persons are able to influence their conduct by the appli- 
cation of a great variety of motives, and, as these differ in force, 
there will always be one which is stronger than, and is thus 
supreme over, the rest. The schoolmaster can flog the pupil, 
the judge can sentence the schoolmaster, the King and Parlia- 
ment can punish the judge, and the Pope (we will sup- 
pose) can cause them all to be damned. Consequently, the 

‘ope is sovereign. But remove the Pope, and the King and 
Parliament are sovereign. A from them, the judge is sove- 
reign; and a from him, the schoolmaster is sovereign over 
the little boy’s desire to lie in bed in the morning. He 
can, that is, apply the fear of the birch, which is a stronger 
motive, to overcome the pleasure of lying in bed, which is a 
weaker. Hence it is obvious that sovereignty itself is limited by 
human nature. At its highest estate it represents nothing more 
than the power of fear raised to the greatest extent to which the 
ceed person acting asa ruler can apply it. In practice, this 
imitation is of immense importance, as it im upon sovereign 
power limits which are very soon reached in every part of the 
world, and which it is the constant tendency of the increase of 
knowledge and civilization to make narrower and narrower. 
Being a man, or a body of men, the sovereign is always more or 
less ignorant, weak, and irresolute. He may be deceived, or 
avoided, or dissuaded from his . Hence his threats are 
always more or less uncertain. There is always a great chance of 
or eg this diminishes their effect to an incalculable degree. 
In the last resort, he may even be successfully resisted by open 
force or by passive disobedience, and this again puts a limit to his 
power, not the less real because it is tacit and use its extent 
cannot be even d ascertained. When all this is put together, it 
becomes obvious enough that absolute power and sovereign power 
are much less formidable than they look. For purposes of per- 
suasion sovereign power is no doubt extremely potent, On some 
subjects, as, for instance, on all that pertains to the relation 
of the sexes, it sets up its own standard, and is indefinitely 
influential over vast masses of human beings; but for purposes 
of threatening it is less powerful than the terms in which it is 
described might at first lead us to suppose. Indeed, the extent 
to which people are capable of being atiected by threats is by no 
means indefinitely great. There is a point beyond which you 
cannot terrify; for, whatever Hobbes might say upon the sub- 
ject, the mass of mankind are not of opinion that death is the 

test of evils, and they are moreover actuated by # singular 
propensity to disbelieve in the reality of that which is exceeding] 
di able. Threaten men beyond a certain point, and they wi 
not believe that the threats will be executed in fact. 

This last consideration introduces two others which Hobbes 
continually overlooks, but which are most n to connect 
his principles with practice. The first is, that the exertion of 
sovereign power cannot alter human nature, and has no sort of 
tendency to do so. Let laws be as complicated and punishments 
as severe as you please, nothing will ever make that useful to 
mankind which in point of fact is injurious, or that injurious 
which in point of fact is useful. To try to do so is like making 
laws to forbid rain in harvest time. It follows that, if the 
sovereign makes bad laws, no amount of punishment for breakin 
them will ever make the laws good, or teach people to regard 
them as good; and nothing in the long run will keep people 


discussing the question whether continued submissi e 
is, after all, a greater evil than a period of enandhy vite 
chances of a change for the better. This limitation on soverei 
power is the really efficient one, and it is remarkable that, seemi 
as it does so simple to us, it should not have occurred to one of 
the greatest thinkers and most perspicuous writers of his 
Probably Hobbes was so much frightened and di 

the excesses of the civil wars that he could not bear to 
admit the possibility that any disease could be worse than such 
a remedy. It is certain that he greatly underrated the eyils 
which tyranny may inflict on a people. He says, for j 

that the power of arbitrary taxation assumed by Charles [. 
was, after all, a small matter, as it had never been used e. 

to enrich some favourite, which was of little importance to 
the nation at large. The evils which the folly and wickedness 
of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. inflicted upon France and 
Europe, and the intolerable grievances which bad financial 
legislation may inflict upon millions in regard to the comfort 
of their daily existence, are matters about which, in the present 
day, there cannot be two opinions. 

The second of the considerations in question is that, as 
Paine observed, society and government are totally different 
things. Even if all laws were to be abolished together, society 
would not cease to exist. Men would then live together in 
a much less comfortable manner, it is true, than at present, 
but still they would carry on the main affairs of life. ‘The 
number of actions in which any — individual is in 
any degree restrained by law is almost infinitesimally small, 
The social desires are, after all, much stronger and much com- 
moner than those which are anti-social. In a great majority of 
cases contracts would be kept, truth would be spoken, people 
would abstain from hurting each other, even if there were no 
laws at all, and if the exercise of private vengeance were the onl 
coercive sanction which men had to dread. Society is the wo 
of law in some proportion, but in a much greater proportion it 
is the work of very different agents—love of companionshi 
curiosity, the desire of all sorts of advantages which are to 
derived from mutual assistance founded on mutual goodwill. 
If such qualities did not exist, and were not exceedingly powerful 
elements in human nature, it is difficult to see how societies could 
ever have been formed in the world at all. 

The general result is, that Hobbes’s doctrine of sovereignty is 
true if its abstract character is carefully remembered, if it is 
separated from the concrete consequences which he connected 
with it, and if it is explained by, and connected with, other prin- 
ciples of which he appears to have been almost entirely ignorant. 
These qualifications may appear to go far to destroy the degree of 
credit to which he is entitled for his speculations; but the 
misfortune of premature system-making is that the qualifications 
necessary to apply particular principles to facts are generally 
omitted, and little more can be — of those who attempt 
a work so gigantic as that of Hobbes than that they should 

et a strong and clear hold of important truths which others 

fad overlooked. To this praise Hobbes is certainly entitled, 
though he is at least equally exposed to the corresponding 
censure. 


CLERICAL RHETORIC. 


| ge oe Allocutions do not perhaps produce so much effect in 
the world as formerly, but they still afford some food for 
thought. As we care less’ for the substance, we are able to py 
more attention to the form; and it is impossible to read such a 
document as that lately issued without being struck with a certain 
wonder at the style. hy should Popes, above all other men, be 
incapable of calling a spade a spade, and be driven to indicate it 
remotely by two or three Scriptural allusions and a periphrasis? 
They surely might denounce Victor Emmanuel or the Emperor of 
the French without wrapping up their eloquence in cum 
envelopes which want no trade-mark to determine their manu- 
facturer. The morbid literary secretion which flows so freely from 
their pens has a peculiar flavour, which must depend upon some 
special causes. But it is as difficult to analyse it into its com- 
ponent parts, or to assign its origin, as to describe and account for 
the scent of a flower. Roughly speaking, we may classify it 
with all that large class of eloquence which consists in always 
using two words where one would do, and choosing by preference 
the words with most syllables. This would include the well- 
known varieties of American buncombe, of Irish rhetoric, and of 
the domestic English penny-a-lining. These examples of sham 
eloquence differ, ar widely from that which we are con- 
sidering. They have their common root in the tendency of 
half-educated people to confuse inflated lang with great 
ideas. An ignorant man tries to ape the style of his superiors in 
learning by heaping together the finest words he can use without 
regard to their meaning, just as a savage or a suddenly enriched 
gold-hunter decorates his person with incongruous finery. It is 
as easy to allude to an individual as to speak of a man, and 
to draw for metaphors upon heaven and hell as upon merely ter 
restrial objects; and it sounds much prettier. This sort of naive 
bombast is common enough in prize poems or —- essays. 
It is given up by most men as their taste is cultivated. gore | 
be presumed to be, as a rule, superior to the delusions upon whi 
it depends, and to be capable under ordinary circumstances of using 
plain language. The only way in which such henomena tend to 
explain the Allocution style of eloquence is by illustrating the 
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pare i false position produces on an orator. The 
efocts which Yaflate himeelf to the size of the bull would 
ees be more awkward than usual in his gait. When a writer 
to play the character of a or a profound 
feat observer, he cannot use his natural language. He struts and 
like an inferior actor, and succeeds in being 
In the same way, it must undoubtedly be depressing to endea- 
ur to talk like an infallible judge of mankind, especially when 
-- are conscious that mankind does not quite believe in you. 
resentation becomes artificial for want of sympathy with 
the saaianee. All your thunder is thrown away upon ungrateful 
: and the only resource is to make it noisier, if only to keep 
pecs urage. This accounts for a certain swagger 
rvable in these productions, as of a man trying to persuade 
himself that he is really a very terrible person. The long uneasy 
sentences seem to be endeavouring to enlist every possible ally 
that can be pressed into the service. ag 
There is, however, another element in Papal eloquence which is 
more specially characteristic, and more difficult to define. Itisa 
kind of unction, to which we may find better parallels nearer 
home. Its most appropriate use is in what may be called the 
holy cursing department. It serves to express all manner of 
Christian loving-kindness for its object, so as to imply that he 
is in great want of it; to talk about your bowels yearning 
over him, meaning that he is going straight to perdition ; to pray 
earnestly that he may be brought to see the error of his 
ways — such prayers, it is known, being oftener made than 
answered. Thackeray somewhere asks the perplexing question, 
what it means when a lady says that she ‘regards Jane as a 
sister.” It may he conjectured that it is about what a venerable 
ecclesiastic meaus when he says that he regards you as a sheep 
straying from the fold, or an erring brother whose eyes have been 
blinded that they should not see. Probably it might be inter- 
preted into a few plain words in the vernacular, or into an asser- 
tion like that in the Biglow Papers—“ If the bird of our country 
could catch him, she’d skin him.” It is evident that such remarks 
would ill become the mouth of a holy man; and it is perhaps 
more edifying to see him relieving his excited feelings by pouring 
out a torrent of wordy and ambiguous blessings than by more 
direct invectives. That an elderly gentleman, in a state in which 
some outlet for the feelings is necessary, should discharge these 
streams of incontinent eloquence, is perhaps natural ; the peculiar 
phraseology which he sees fit to adopt is that which is more 
widely characteristic of his profession. Probably the choicest 
specimens of the corresponding English style to. be found in 
modern times are in the prayers put forward on special occasions 
by episcopal authority. ‘Their badness is the more surprising 
when we consider the admirable models of such compositions 
which the authors have had before their eyes. Even when our 
modern prayers happen to be grammatical, they are illustrations 
of the extent to which a simple thought may be diluted in 
a mass of verbiage. The exquisite collects with which they 
are forced into comparison compress a whole poem into a few 
lines without injury. But the official prayers to which we are 
accustomed, on occasions of national thanksgiving or humiliation, 
seem to be intended chiefly to exhibit the familiarity of the writer 
with all the most frequently quoted texts of the Bible. They 
wander about, stringing together a series of disconnected phrases, 
and meandering languidly round the subject until they have gra- 
dually and accidentally attained a circuitous expression of the 
desired petition. Instead of evaporating all superfluous matter, 
and obtaining the pure thought in a crystalline shape, they are 
mixed with undissolved fragments of utterly irrelevant reflection. 
The authors seem to be so afraid of treating us to epigrams that 
they even insert bits of sermon. A sermon is not a bad thing 
, but it certainly ought not to intrude into the prayers. 
It need hardly be added that most sermons, and indeed most 
clerical effusions, are apt to show the same defect on a larger 
scale, though less offensively, because with less obvious impro- 
priety. One pities the poor curate who is set up, fresh from 
a give spiritual advice to his elders. He may be par- 
doned by the charitable if he resorts to all the common devices 
for eking out his materials by second-hand Scriptural padding. It 
is onl natural, and indeed almost inevitable, that he should treat 
us to little disquisitions out of the books with which he has been 
lately crammed, or should round off deficient sentences with the 
phrases which have become yt of the common property of 
preachers, It will probably spoil his style for good, aa make him 
incapable of treating professional topics without swamping his 
Sense in a flood of useless verbiage ; but that is rather the fault 
of © system than his own. It is, however, certain, to whatever 
Causes it may be owing, that few men go through such a training 
without learning the same trick. However well they may write 
| become incapable of treating their own in 


its walls. It reminds us of children cornet up in the strictest 
who sometimes think that it is wrong 
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to mention a giraffe on Sunday because he is not mentioned 
in the Scriptures, whereas a camel has the entrée into the most 
select conversation. Swift amused himself by putting together 
Latin words so as to form notes in modern English; and. in the 
same way a tesselated structure of Bible phrases is made more or 
less roughly to express the thoughts of the present day. But the 
spirit in which this traditional form of eloquence is poured out 
depends upon other causes, The first condition to all really 
powerful oratory is that the speaker should be under severe self- 
constraint. Most Irishmen err as much from we a to 
restrain their emotions as Englishmen do from a want of fluency. 
Of the two faults, that of over-fertility is probably the most fatal, 
because it is the most difficult to prove to its possessor that he is 
really in need of correction. Now, a clergyman is constantly 
under a strong —— to give unrestrained expression to his 
feelings. Reserve becomes a positive sin instead of a duty; and 
when he cannot naturally feel very strongly, as few men can suc- 
ceed in feeling strongly every Sunday upon well-worn topics, he 
has to produce the best substitute he can find. r treading 
out the grapes too often, the last strainings begin to run rather 
thin. Still, by constantly a plying an artificial stimulus to 
his feelings, a man can Me - ly get up some sort of emo- 
tion at a moment’s notice, as some persons can shed tears 
when called for. It is a very unhealthy process, and leads. to a 
very maudlin imitation of the genuine article. Of course it is 
naturally eked out by the traditional phraseology of which such 
ample stores have been accumulated. By degrees it becomes as 
natural to a man to pitch all his eloquence in this artificial key 
as it is to another man to use straightforward lan . The 
palate becomes hopelessly corrupted, and a certain morbid secretion 
of whining eloquence becomes chronic. A professional beggar 
cannot —_ to you in a manly tone, and the Pope cannot 
express himself except in this strange ecclesiastical drawl.. It 
is a melancholy thing to see the human speech divine corrupted 
into this conventional twaddle, but it is the natural result of an 
education which develops the feminine at the expense of the 
manly qualities. 


CONTROL OF TEMPER. 


fee control of temper has often been set forth in books 
as if it were the one quality of exceptional value which 
enables him who possesses it to govern the world, and win to, his 
side friends and foes alike. Now, the first statement requires to be 
taken in a very modified sense, and the last is more we | 
falsified by experience than not. In Parliament undoubtedly, 
perhaps more than in any other place, self-control is a preciated 
and rewarded, and the want of it resented and punish A man 
in an ill-humour can rarely take a hint even of the broadest kind, 
and when temper obscures tact, and hints are found to be ineffec- 
tual, ignominious defeat is not far off. Self-command, there, is 
simply an incalculable advantage, which often compensates for 
very considerable defects ; without it the most honest or the most 
brilliant member is at the mercy of every clever opponent who can 
lodge an arrow between the joints of his armour. Unquestion- 
ably an irritable disposition is an infirmity which often besets very 
noble natures, and the more exalted the position of the man, the 
greater the pleasure of making him the object of a successful 
attack. If it be once discovered that a philosopher can be made 
to lose his temper, he will rarely be allowed to rest in the quiet 
ion of it. ‘Ho, ho! my master,” cried Panurge to Ding- 
dong, ‘ vows vous ez en vostre harnois,’ and thereu 
immediately got the better of him, With a mixed and cro 
audience—or, to speak shortly, when a man is called upon to 
address a mob—more latitude is allowable, and a burst of in- 
dignation is often well received provided it does not run absolutely 
counter to the prejudices of the multitude ; but it must be indigna- 
tion, and not vexation, and should always be held in subjection to 
the purpose in hand. In general, a man must do with the mob as 
he would do with his horse, and establish a system of give and 
take, but to very few in a generation is there granted the peculiar 
power which is able to receive ‘“ vague instincts like vapour, and 
send them forth as dew.” There are people who sustain a hail- 
storm of chaff as if they were composed of heated iron, and there are 
others who stand under it as though they were roofed with slate or 
clad in mackintosh and sea-birds’ feathers, During the elections last 
ear it happened that one of the young candidates, while addressing 
his constituents, tried hard, but tried in vain, to remember and repeat 
the speech which lay written out in his hat. “ Get it out of your 
hat, governor,” roared some one. “ Thank you, gentlemen, so I 
will,” the orator replied, and proceeded to i? it out and read it, 
not without applause, which was inly the reward, not of 
ability, but of good humour. In an argument, especially when 
conducted with any degree of publicity, a man may as well lose 
his tongue as his temper. Mr. Helps has remarked that it is 
often worth while to persuade fools to think as you do, and there 
are people who are not to be convinced by reason, but are quite 
vulnerable to the charm of manner. To win your opponent is 
occasionally a more important result than to win your argument. 
So far as to the undoubted general wisdom of early acquiring 
complete control of temper; but influence of a very powerful and 
indestructible kind is often obtained and held by an entirely oppo- 


site process, and a habit of measured reserve and wary self-comman 
hardly ever ins to the natures which are the most successiul 
in arousing tion, or the most prodigal in bestowing it. In inti- 


mate society, a man of naturally hasty temper practising a secret 
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and violent self-restraint sometimes quarrels with himself for the 
exasperating discomfort which he inflicts on his whole nature, 
sometimes with those who compel or persuade him to do it. Often 
the result is not by means to increase his happiness. If he 
has fewer enemies, it is almost certain that he will have fewer 
friends. People will care for him, and he will care for them, a good 
deal less than he did when he was incessantly claiming their 
sympathy, or passionately demanding their forgiveness. There 
are dispositions at once vindictive and placable—vindictive if they 
are obliged to let an affront go unavenged or unexplained; placable 
as children if they are suffered to ventilate their wrongs, and 

uite unable to maintain coldness under the warmth of a frank 
and kindly overture. To fix an amiable expression on the lip and 
eye, and at any price to keep it, or a spectre of it, there, is such a 
natural resource with these persons that, wherever we observe 
features stamped by a sumewhat forced but very sweet smile, 
it is tolerably certain that we there see the owner of a quick 
and irascible temper. Now there are offences which must be 
corrected, and yet cannot well be corrected in cold blood. 
Here a hot and hasty humour is an actual advantage. Most 
of us can,-indeed, remember several times in our lives when 
we exhibited an amount of wrath quite disproportionate to the 
cause of offence, and have had just and prolonged reason to regret 
it; but to some few among us there comes a distinct and more 
bitter sense of suffering from the consciousness that there have 
been moments when, if we felt, we at any rate did not show, the 
anger which we ought to have shown; and about this there is 
something humiliating and shameful, inasmuch as it implies a 
clear remissness, or even a deficiency of courage, which is, of all 
imputations, the hardest to bear. e can forgive ourselves for 
having been too bold; we can scarcely forgive ourselves for having 
been too meek. This may be sad, but it is true to nature neverthe- 
less; for which reason this sort of men and women had better give 
way to their feelings and yield to their impulses than keep silence 


‘and brew bad blood. It’is related of two old Scotch ministers, 


that the one asked the other if he were not sorely tempted at 
times to go fishing on the Saturday afternoon. “Oh, mon!” 
replied his fellow labourer, “I’m never tempted lang, I just gang.” 
Have your say out then. It is better to quarrel in words than in 
the heart, and a good stand-up fight has often scaled a life-long 
friendship; but there is wisdom in striving to obtain guidance of 
that which may not be quite repressed. Suddenly to relin- 
quish even a vice has been known to entail the worst of 


‘consequences. The tourniquet staunches the wound; but it isa 


great relief to bleed freely, only it is better to let blood from a vein 


.than from an artery. To have your say, however, and to speak 


your mind, are, though often confused in common parlance, two 
very different things. The one is an affair of the heart, the other 
of the head. The first is done in haste and provocation, as when 
David spake; the other is done deliberately, and with intention. 
Discharging the conscience is too often relieving spite, and is rarely, 
if. ever, intended to be profitable to the hearer. An insult or an 
impertinence comes from an enemy, but those disagreeable things 
which are frequently uttered in the operation of speaking the 
mind are almost always barbed shafts from the bow of one who 
caNs himself a friend. Now, even if disagreeable things are true, 
that alone is not the slightest reason for saying them. A friend 
should be a conductor for all that is pleasant, a non-conductor for 
all that is the reverse. Speaking of a man now gone to his rest, 
who was in his time remarkable for the strength and fixity of his 


friendships, his biographer says, “There flowed from him an 
unceasing flattery of those he liked (and he never kept company 
-with any else), butcit was the kindly commendation of a lover, not 


the adulation of a sycophant.” 
As regards the exhibition of natural wrath, there is one distine- 


tion which should always be observed. Something may occasionally 


be gained by being angry with men, but with inanimate things 
never. He who fails to control his temper, or who even finds much 
effort necessary to do it, with regard to accomplished facts and 
matters which, once transferred into the realm of the past, are 


-utterly beyond his control, has an intractability of intellect or 


nature on which advice would be spent in vain. With respect 
to the control of one’s temper towards women, it is impossibie 
to be too magnanimous and generous in theory with what custom 
persists in terming the weaker sex ; but it is in practice a losing 
game, and one not often played, though not perhaps for that 
reason. Excessive control of temper in a man is then felt to 
argue a want of capacity for wrath. Now the feminine mind 
prefers the Oriental a of a God—a deity who is jealous, 
who hastes and repents, who listens or closes his ears, who is to 
be propitiated and can be provoked—to a Buddha sitting motion- 
less and watching the world go round. Moreover, that enduring 


-and perpetual patience which, as apparent in women, has an 


almost pathetic side, seems to be, in a man, something not only 
unnatural, but often distinctly exasperating. It is dangerous to 
say, or even silently to endeavour to convey an intimation, to some 
people, that there is one thing which they cannot do; for if that 
one thing be to put you out of temper, an unholy ambition will 
immediately arise in them to accomplish it at any cost and by any 
means. Never to show either pleasure or annoyance is an ap- 
proach to monotony ; only to testify pleasure is a weak and one- 
sided proceeding ; and, on the whole, we are disposed to hold that 
» ndtutal and healthy explosion of even imperfectly justifiable 
-writh is often attended by the happiest results. The ebullition, 
however, ought to be of a premeditated and governable kind ; not 
that a man should arrange to get into a rage, and have a 


_ nothing worse happened to him, by a s 


domestic storm, on such and such a day, but rather that he should 
agree with himself that the next time a certain circumstanes 
occurs, or a particular sentiment is expressed, he will do well to be 
, and, being so, to show it within limits laid down before- 
he will find it n to lash and 
work himself up into uired xysm, as w 
makes Siebenkiis Leibgeber, # shen resolved to 
certain purpose, to wit the pawning of a striped calico go . 
“foresee that he would have to grow unusually warm,” and ther. 
fore, when Lenette began to weep and wail over fate, which 
left her nothing, not even her dress, he replied, “ Heavenly, 
gentle devil, come and break my neck! Now, may God be merci 
to such a woman.” There is, again, as regards riendship 
men, and more —— between men and women, a somewhat 
abstruse principle in virtue of which worldly policy would forbid 
the striving to uire or exercise, under the inevitable trials of a 
close aud intimate intercourse, an imperturbable composure, or a too 
conspicuous ection of temper. To smother your resentment, 
to postpone the consideration of your injuries, to give sweet words 
for bitter and wise for foolish, to be blind to faults and deaf to 
rovocatious, only in the end to see all others treated with more 
indulgence and thoughtfulness than you are, because your patience 
is proven and your long-suffering is renowned, is often the reward, 
and it may be the just reward, of your own conduct. We 
of course, assuming that this sweetness of temper is not n 
but the ultimate result of long and difficult effort. In such 
this line of conduct is apt to beget two things—one, a not unrea- 
sonable though somewhat exasperating sense of self-comp ; 
the other, a habit of hoarding a resentful contempt for others, It 
is better to blaze and be quenched than to smoulder and be 
choked, better to give your friend a little handle against you than 
to overwhelm him with a consciousness of your perfections. Better 
to let him sometimes have to pardon your outbreaks, than to have 
him feel that Ads stand, in silent array, a very millstone round the 
neck of love; better that he should love you than that you 
should have given him the most excellent reasons why he ought to 
doso. Given them, too, perhaps, in vain! What avails it to have 
many who care for you when there are none for whom you care? 
and it is quite = to be so true, so to be depended on, so 
patient and self-denying and self-controlled, that you gain notonly 
the respect but the love of all your friends, merely to find that 
they have worn out your own. 


QUARTER SESSIONS. 


We. have always been puzzled with one passage in the life of 
Sir Roger de Coverley. The Knight carries the Spectator 
to the Assizes, and, when there, he does two things to keep up his 
credit in the eyes of the county. He whispers to the Judge his 
congratulations on the fair weather which his Lordship has had 
during the circuit, in order that his neighbours may see on what 
intimate terms he is with the great man. In this there is per' 
nothing wonderful; but Sir Roger’s next proceeding is of a m 
more remarkable kind. In the middle of a trial he gets up to 
make a speech, but what he says is so little to the purpose that the 
Spectator out of pure friendship is unwilling to record it. Now 
to us the wonder is, not that Sir ’s speech should be little to 
the purpose, but that Sir Roger could have the chance of making 
any speech at all. Assizes must have been carried on very differ- 
ently in those days from what they are now, if any one, even 80 
great a local dignitary as Sir Roger, could venture to get up in 
the middle of a trial with which he had no concern, and to favour 
the Court with a h, whether to the purpose or not. Now- 
adays the wath Hhsunet would certainly be put to silence, if 
y exercise of the sum- 
mary jurisdiction of the Court. But is it possible that the Spec- 
tator was thinking, not of Assizes, but of Quarter Sessions? As the 
Spectator’s father, by his own account, was a Justice of the Peace, 
such a mistake would be hardly pardonable ; still it is more oe | 
than that any Judge, so lately as the reign of Queen Anne, sho 
have allowed such odd doings in a Court of Assize. Our old 
friend Alice Perrers could hardly have done more in the days of 
King Edward’s dotage. But change the venue to Quarter Sessions. 
It is certainly not usual nowadays for this or that member of 
the Court to get up and make a speech in the middle of a trial; 
stil, among such Sastiees as Lord Macaulay describes, it is not 
inconceivable that such a thing may have ha pened. And go 4 
step further—go back from the day when the Court of Quarter 
Sessions hears and determines divers Felonies, Trespasses, and 
other Misdemeanours, to the earlier day when it discussed the 
— business of the county—and Sir Roger's behaviour might 
supported -by a very fair show of modern instances. For & 
gentleman to get up and make a speech by no means to the 
apes, while something quite different is being discussed, is 
a thing which we dare say often happened in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and whieh certainly is by no means unknown in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. Our only wonder is that Sir vo x 


‘seems to have had the field all to himself. If for Assizes we 


ought to read Quarter Sessions, we should not have been pie 
to learn, not only that Sir Roger made a speech on some subject 
te foreign to the matter under debate, but that others of Sir 
oger’s brethren were at the same moment making 0 
speeches as little to the p about as many different sub- 
jects as there were speakers. truth, whether it be thought 
a compliment or otherwise, is that Quarter Sessions, in some 
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least, are a lively image of the Primitive Church. 
countias. at bath a doctrine, Path a tongue, hath a revelation, 
yy a4 all things, in these days of unintelligible and con- 
me Cattle-Plague orders, every one hath an interpretation. 
a y remains for some member, bold beyond even ordin 


to follow the celebrated Parliamentary precedent an 

call on the Chairman to fayour the Court with a song, and the 
‘on of apostolic times might be completed by every one 
psalm. one point only does the parallel fail. hen 


re 
having & 
led to another that sitteth by, though that other 
the first doth not hold fis peace. 
That a Court of Quarter Sessions is one of the most dis- 
rderly of all human assemblies cannot be denied by the most 
; thunastic lover of our insular institutions. But, as in most 
= human things, virtues and vices are closely linked together. 
Order ig indeed said to be Heaven’s first law, still it is ble 
that even order itself may be too dearly purchased. We all 
remember what the state of things was when order reigned in 
Warsaw. It is possible that the functions of Quarter Ses- 
sions might be transferred to some body in which the laws of 
Parliamentary debate might be much better observed, but which 
would be very inferior to Quarter Sessions in some very important 
ualities, With all the disorder, there is a great deal of good 
pa at the bottom, and there is an unlimited supply of good 
humour. A Court of Quarter Sessions is pre-eminently an 
assembly of gentlemen. And it is moreover an assembly of 
tlemen between whom, for the most part, there is no very 
wide difference of social standing, and who meet on terms of 
more perfect equality than the members of most other assem- 
blies. Where nobody is afraid of ee ay d else, where the 
Chairman himself, primus mter pares and no more, commands no 
especial awe, people will be disorderly. But, for the very same 
reason, they are thoroughly good-tempered. It is the rarest thing 
in the world to hear anything at which any disputant can have 
any right to be seriously offended. An unkind word or a personal 
reflection isa thing unheard of. There are no signs of private pique 
or of party jealousy. There is none of that division into opposite 
camps which exists in some other assemblies. Nobody is expected 
to vote in a particular way because somebody else votes that way. 
And, above all, political distinctions are forgotten. The stoutest 
Radical in the county may go hand-in-glove with the Conserva- 
tive member, and no one will think him inconsistent for so doing. 
The assembly is disorderly, because everybody wants to speak, 
because one man has as much right to speak as another, because 
every man is really in earnest, and because he is not seriously 
afraid of any other man. It is curious to see how the spirit 
of disorder comes gradually over the Court. It begins by be- 
having well; for an hour or an hour and a half gentlemen sit still 
and observe the Parliamentary rules of debate very fairly. But 
then a change begins, It was Sydney Smith, we think, who said 
that, at about the age of forty, men get tired of being honest and 
women of being chaste. So, at about the age of an hour and a 
half, a Court of Quarter Sessions gets tired of being orderly. 
Perhaps the subject gets more exciting; perhaps the mere physical 
need of stretching the legs ins to be felt. Anyhow the 
assembly shows an unanimous desire to get on its legs and to talk 
all at once, 
& icraétwy &yopy yiver’, rig 
wavrag yap Exe tpdpoc. 
Grave political philosophers sit by and whisper that no Parliament 
can be without a Cabinet. Very likely, but it is of the 
essence of a Court of Quarter Sessions that it should not be 
managed. The children of nature must be allowed to speak 
and act after their own fashion, or the whole virtue of the thing 
would be fone. After all, a good deal of sterling common sense 
comes to light in a somewhat grotesque way. ‘The most riotous 
and pertinacious speaker, who will be heard, whatever may 
stand in his way, is not uncommonly also the man who thereb 
wins a hearing for some plain and pithy view of things whic 
it would be Y no means to the advantage of the debate to have 
kept back. The scene is ludicrously disorderly, but we are sure 
that a more artificial way of doing business would take away @ 
good deal from the steaishateponminens and good humour of the 
assembly, and we are by no means clear that it would add to its 


One eraportion only have we to make. The human mind can 
never w raise itself above the influence of ceremonies and of 
garments, ) Some upon it, a doctor or an alderman, when he has 
got oa his red gown, not only seems, but is, a greater man than 
when he has taken it off. One feels an instinctive awe of a J udge 
or of the Speaker of the House of Commons. He has not the air 
of a mere man, but rather of the British lion come to discharge his 

or legislative functions in person. But who can feel any 
such awe for a being so clearly of like passions with himself as a 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions with a coat and hat like anybody 
else ? Has any county ever tried the experiment of clothing its 
Chairman in a wig and gown? In times past some Chairmen 
at least wore cocked hats. But surely this had something too 
military about it. A wig and gown carry reverence with them 
everywhere. On pri witnesses, grand and petty jurors, the 


soners, 
_ @hect would be magical, And it would surely be not other- 
‘wise than wholesome on the Chairman himself. “What would be 


the effect on the Court would be more doubtful, unless indeed 
os Chairman adopted the policy of Pericles, and did not show 

imself at all except on those great occasions when he could 
Sppear in the full majesty of office, 


bers of that bed 7 
attendance of the 


form one of the rarest subjects of conversation among those . 
who are not magistrates. The truth is that, though the. 
theoretical anomalies of the constitution of the Court are 


county rate, the greater 

own pockets ; if they make stringent regulations about the moving 
of cattle, they are inflicting as great inconvenience on themselves 
as on anybody else. And certainly no one who has heard a debate 
in Quarter Sessions can say that any expense is incurred without 
its being ray called over the pow & by the most patriotic of 
economists. Members of the Court are sometimes surprised at 
finding that matters which they have been debating with intense 
interest are absolutely unknown to neighbours whose pockets at 
least are as much interested as their own. The truth is that, 
utterly indefensible as the constitution of the Court is on any sort 
of theory, it wonks well in practice, and people put confidence 
in it. 

Times like the t bring with them an exceptional 
state of things. hen 9 aout Quarter Sessions is set to 
legislate about such a matter as the cattle plague, all the county 
is naturally agog to know what will be the result of its legis- 
lation. The eyes of the whole shire are fixed on the Court 
just as the Court is attempting to discharge functions which 
are utterly new to it, and for which it is not disrespectful 
to say that its previous habits have by no means suited it. 
On a subject new to everybody and which so closely touches 
everybody, the number of doctrines, tongues, revelations and 
interpretations, is naturally even greater than on less exciting 
matters. And business of this sort has now to be done before 
the eyes of all men. Let us carry ourselves back to the begin- 
ning of the present year. Let us suppose an adjourned Quarter 
Sessions which, for geographical reasons, is held not in its 
accustomed Court, but in an inn. Let us suppose a great © 
city fully convinced that the rules which the county believes 
necessary to secure the health of its beasts will make its 
citizens as shrewdly out of beef as the soldiers of Harry the 
Fifth. Let us suppose a district believing that it has been not 
only wronged but libelled, that inspectors have certified the 
existence of cattle plague where no cattle eS ever was. The 
Court has to deliberate, no longer with nobody to see it but 
itself and the reporters, but in the presence of a mixed multitude, 
pressing on, shouting, cheering, striving, sometimes not unsuc- 
cessfully, to take a part in the debate. Polybius has described 
such a scene, so has yap ipyacrn- 
kai Bavatowy dvOpwrwy olov Conceive the feelings 
of a deputation of butchers while the motion is made and re- 
jected that fat cattle be allowed to journey to the place of slaughter. 
There are here no such ations as fence in the 
Gallery of a ter assembly ; there is no representative of that 
awful man goes up and down to rve silence, and 
who, if you do preserve silence, looks as if he thought himself 
wronged because you have given him no excuse for rapping your 
knuckles. Agamemnon was better provided still; nine bedels, 
a greater number than ever marched before any Vice-Chancellor 
on record, kept his unruly Convocation in order :— 

rerpnxet dyopy, icrovayilero yata, 

iLévrwy, bpadog ivvia o¢eag 

Bodwyreg eimor’ dirijc 

oxoiar’, dxotonay diorpediwy 
But here there are no bedels, and nobody sits down ; the English 
butcher has come as a deputation to exercise the Englishman’s 
right of petition; disdaining so modern an art as that of 
writing, his memorial or remonstrance is addressed to the Court 
by word of mouth. Shall he who started the debate not be 
allowed to share in it? shall he humbly hold his peace and 
listen, when he has to listen, not to Zeus-fed Kings, but only to 
Justices of the Peace? One hardly knows whose difficulties are 
the greater—those of the magistrate who has to lay down rules 
to the prejudice of a deputation of wrathful butchers, or those 
of the butcher who has to stand by while the interests of 
himself, his craft, and his city are being voted away. Surely 
the burden is too great for mere mortal shoulders, whether those 
of justices or of butchers, 

Those times, we trust, are now past; but it does not do to cry 
till we are out of the wood. The cattle plague is not quite gone, 
and the necessity of issuing licences still remains. We still are 
not clear from the danger of Orders in Council contradicting Acts 
of Parliament, and of Orders of Quarter Sessions contradicti 
Orders in Council. At one time of the year the confusion seem 
hopeless ; we had got into such a hobble, there really seemed no 
way out of it save by betaking ourselves to spiritual weapons. 
Even now the warning may be useful for the future. The wisdom 
of the Church of England has provided a form of prayer for 
the Lords of the Council which exactly suits the occasion. 
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One cause of the closely connected virtues and weaknesses of 
these assemblies is that the Court is, in ordinary times, very 
nearly its own world. It is singular how little interest is taken 
uarter Sessions by those who are not mem-~ 
The Court ig open to the public; but the 
| public is commonly extremely thin, and 
| the details of the magistrates’ doings in Quarter Sessions . 
| 
palpable, and are therefore ever and anon discussed, yet the general 
public puts practical confidence in its rulers. Those rulers are not 
indeed elective, but they are essentially representative. Except 
in the matter of game-preserving, which can seldom affect 
debates in Quarter Sessions, they have no interests differing from- 
| those of the other inhabitants of the county. If they lay ona 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1sdom. 
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“ Grace, wisdom, and understanding” must have been sin- 
gularly lacking at some meetings of that Most Honourable body 
within the present year. But the unlucky Justices are hardly 
better off than the “ puir deil,” whom naebody prays for. To be 
sure we pray that they may have Grace to execute justice, but it 
is not justice which is needed, but legislative wisdom—wisdom to 
correct the legislative errors of their superiors. We pray also that 
they may maintain truth, but that, according to the most probable 
interpretation, means that they should send Dr. Cumming to gaol 
and commit Archbishop Manning for trial on a charge of high 
treason. We have had a special prayer about the cattle plague 
itself; it might have been as well to add a further clause for the 
benefit of all who had to make orders and issue licences about it. 


INTERNAL CONDITION OF AUSTRIA. 


gps Englishmen are beginning to suspect that the diag- 
nosis of the actual symptoms of the sick Austrian man 
is significant less of convalescence than of collapse. It may 
be less generally known that his days are threatened, not 
only by political troubles, but also by complications of a sort 
likely to put his case beyond the reach of mere diplomatic 
diachylon. Six years of ane overnment have done 
little to better the material prospects of the Empire. Public 
expenditure has grown without a corresponding increase in the 
sources of legitimate revenue. New Ossas have been heaped on 
the old Pelions of taxation and debt. Agriculture languishes, 
and landed property is falling in value. Almost every important 
branch of trade, industry, and commerce suffers stagnation and 
decay. Despite her boundless command of the sinews of national 
power and wealth, Austria is smitten with a malady that has 
fastened on her vitals. Skalitz and Sadowa were sword-cuts from 
which her diseased frame might perhaps easily recover. Poverty 
and bankruptcy are wounds which have paralysed healthier bodies 
than hers. 

Evils of this class, and all the cohort of woes which follow in 
their train, have doubtless been complicated by the destructive 
incidents of the late war. But, looking to the simple statistical 
aspect of things, what is true now would still have been true, if 
in a less aggravated degree, had the Giant Mountains never echoed 
to the ring of the Ziindnadelgewehr. At the close of last year 
the sum annually owing to the public creditors of Austria, under 
the joint head of ordinary national debt and land-redemp- 
tion dues, was computed by the official Commission of Control 
at above fourteen and a ‘half millions sterling. The fiscal 
receipts of the Empire have, on an average of recent years, 
reached the nominal amount of forty millions sterling per annum. 
There has been a mean annual deficit of about eight millions 
sterling, for which it has been sought, not always with success, 
to provide by foreign loans. The charge for the army and navy 
being only 18 per cent. of the whole expenditure, no consider- 
able relief can be expected from reductions in the item of 
defence. Austrian financiers have, in fact, been unable to su 

est any effectual diminution of the burdens thus increasingly 
incurred, which press on the inhabitants of the Empire with a 
weight utterly disproportionate to the means of payment. All 
authorities that existing charges must be reduced, and there 
are not wanting intelligent Austrian statesmen who think that the 
time is coming when the taxes will have to be collected at the 
bayonet’s point. But resistance has, in truth, already begun. The 
returns of the arrears of direct taxation go far to elucidate this 
matter. The amount at present levied in Austria under the head of 
direct taxation should be 12,500,00c0/., or very nearly the sum paid 
by so much richer a country as France. Now the arrears in question 
were 1,500,000/. in 1862, 2,000,000/. in 1863, 2,600,000/. in 
1864—above 20 per cent. of the whole. The defalcations of par- 
ticular provinces were reckoned at 27, 38, and 40 per cent. Even 
in the most favoured parts of the Empire arrear is the rule. 
Vienna itself is generally behindhand to the extent of from 10 to 
12 per cent., a result which will surprise no one who has looked 
into the inner life of that glittering but almost bankrupt city. 

Austrian agriculture is in the condition natural for a country 
where pce for improvements cannot be obtained unless at 
ruinous rates (and hardly even then), where roads, railroads, 
and water communications are so deficient that produce often 
rots upon the ground. During the last Hungarian famine it 
actually happened that, while the people of one district were 
dying of hunger, in another and neighbouring district swine 
were turned into the fields to save the waste of the surplus corn. 
In Hungary real property has been selling within the last tive 
years at a third of its former value. A similar decline is observed 
in other parts of the Empire, while in the more prosperous central 
crown-lands estates are often brought to the hammer without 
tinding a bidder. Small proprietors and peasants are not un- 
frequently obliged to sell their little holdings in order to pay 
arrears of taxation, since it is difficult to raise even a few florins 
by way of loan or mortgage. Comparing the case of Austrian 
agriculture with that of France, it is noteworthy that in Austria 
the State takes above 26 per cent. of the net returns from produce, 
against 8 per cent. in France. In France the average value of an 
acre of land is 40/., in Austria Yet, whereas the French acre 
pays 138. to the State, in Austria the deduction is about 13s. 6d. 
Again, Austrian agricultural profits are liable to further subtrac- 
tions by reason of that insecurity of out-door property which, ex- 
cept near the greater towns, prevails over the Empire. it is 


a characteristic fact that there are districts dey 
and heavy losses of produce 
sustained from de ‘tors organized un regular 
ere seems, then, little prospect that the successors 
Larisch will be able to apply the screw here. But the 1 toe 
above given as the interest on the national debt falls far short of 
the yearly total which it will be nec to raise hereafter on 
account of this chapter of the Budget. There will be another 
annual million on account of the so-called French loan of 186¢ : 
besides the interest on the loans which will be wanted for 
squaring the war-balance of 1866, and indemnifying the rail- 
road companies and the Northern provinces for ‘the losses in- 
curred during the Prussian invasion. Moreover, there is a loud 
cry for roads, canuls, harbours, and other public works, which 
if made at all, must be constructed at the cost of the Trea. 
sury. From Italy Austria receives, it is true, a tempo 
financial lift; but, looking to the before-named items, the 
Empire will hardly put its ledger straight without adding to 
the national debt another 3,000,000/. of annual charge. Even 
before the late war, Austrian financiers took a hopeless view 
of the future of their acy The language held for some time 
pet by the money-kings of Vienna has consistently pointed to 
ankruptcy as the only possible issue from present troubles, 
They do not recommend insolvency as a resource, but the 
contemplate it as a leap that must soon be taken under “ necessity's 
sharp pinch.” Even official optimism does not dare to be con- 
fident, and is contented with a thin pretence of hoping against 
hope. lespectable brokers generally advise their clients to avoid 
serious investment in the Austrian funds, alleging that the re- 
a of interest from § to 3 or 2 per cent. is a mere question 
of time. 

The contemplation of commercial and industrial figures gives 
no better ground for comfort. Before 1848 the Avsrian 
Government neglected, if it did not proscribe, inquiry into such 
vulgar details. The Chancery of State exhibited a laudable’ 
energy in foiling impertinent efforts to foist a sixteenth quarter 
into an heraldic shield, and left to private ingenuity the wretched 
arithmetic of sugar, iron, and ships. After the revolution, 
the Imperial officials were compelled to compile for publica- 
tion the facts so long ignored, and the present results, though 
they amount only to a beginning, are creditable enough to 
Beeotian brains, Five years ago the exports and imports 
were ordered to be valued on a new system. This move, 
added to the violent and perpetual perturbations of the Austrian 
exchanges, makes a comparison of present and past mercantile 
transactions a very obscure equation, even to persons whose 
familiarity with the nece technicalities enables them to check 
the subtle shifts of statistical cookery. The foreign trade has a 
tendency to advance at a rate of about 4 per cent. per annum, 
when no specially disturbing causes interfere. This advance, 
however, is partly nominal, being dependent on fluctuations in 
the foreign exchanges. The whole amount may be taken at 
32,000,000/. for exports, and 24,000,000/. for imports. Setting 
these results against those noted for other European countries, the 
exports of Austria, population being taken into account, are smaller 
than those of Turkey and Portugal; the imports rank below those 
of Turkey and Spain. While exports grow, imports steadily 
decrease. Some persons maintain that the balance is paid 
by a huge clandestine importation across the Bohemian frontier. 

owever this may be, Austrian statisticians concur in declaring 
the consuming powers of the Empire to have diminished of late 

ears. From the octroi returns and other sources of evidence 
it is gathered that the annual scale of ep eager 
in the Empire for meat, sugar, coffee, iron, cotton, beer, is 
lower than that which prevailed some few years A glance 
at the sums paid as Verzehrungs-steuer at the barriers of the 
so-called “closed towns” shows that in many of these reduced 
rates of expenditure are now the order of the day. In Vienna 
itself, despite increase of population, the amount of the neces- 
saries of life brought across the lines remains at a stationary 
figure. It cannot be said that any great branch of industry is in 4 
flourishing state. Wages, prices, rents, and accumulation, are on 
the wane. Large exports are made under some heads, but some of 
these consignments represent business transacted on barely re- 
munerative terms. The whole circle of mining industry is suffering 
complete stagnation. Even the production and manufacture of the 
matchless iron of Styria and Carinthia is declining. The sugar 
industry yields on a large scale, but its profits are almost entirely 
destroyed by an excise of twelve shillings the hundredweight. 
Similar complaints are rife amongst the distillers, and even the 
brewers have heavy grievances to tell. Perhaps the only branches 
of manufacture that are tolerably flourishing are those of paper 
leather, glass, pipes, canes, and, in general, the ornamen 
sorts of Vienna handywork. The introduction of free trade, 
guaranteed to tale effect hereafter under Lord Bloomfield’s Com- 
mercial Treaty, may eventually exercise a beneficial influence 
by causing the abandonment of much enterprise that now rests 
on the artificial basis of protection. But the pressure of su 
a transition, though ultimately advantageous, will tell heavily 
amongst a people peculiarly destitute of industrial intelligence 
and energy. And years must roll by, even under the m 
fortunate political system, before Croats and Czechs can produce 
and consume on anything like the ordinary European scale. Nor 
would it be wise to expect too much from the advent of that 
foreign capital which alone, as Austrians truly say, can 
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ies of the Empire. Gold will not flow freely to 
ara ed ution is a daily menace, where the taxgatherer 
the profits of stock, where speculation is hampered by 


je Seal the other cobwebs of an absurd commercial code. 


HAS SOME ONE BLUNDERED? 


ic was at first led to suppose that the Sixty-first 

had been mis-sent to the official 4 sent 
it meaning Bermuda all the while. Such a thing might easily 
tees heppened fifty years ago, when drinking was in fashion, 
4 no explanation would have been thought n As it 
pe fo have an explanation unofficially tendered in a paragraph 
~~ the Times of October 31, to the effect that “ Lieutenant- 
General Sir J. Michel, commanding troops in Canada, had received 
authority to send the regiment to Bermuda if it could be spared, 
and, the danger having apparently passed over in Canada, it was 
desirable that the relief of regiments originally intended should 
be proceeded with, consequently the Sixty-first Regiment was sent 
to Bermuda.” The first question which suggests itself on this 
jece of information is, Is it authentic, or is 1t what is known in 
ilitary circles as a “shave”? The latter supposition is not in- 
consistent with the character for methodical administration which 
the Horse Guards have established. We might almost say, no 
one would think the worse of that office if the statement should 
rove to be a “shave” put forth to cover a blunder. ‘The remark 
about “proceeding” with the “relief of regiments” is at once 
specious and suspicious. Let us, however, assume for argument’s 
sake the authenticity of the statement. The next question which 
occurs is, Why was not the matter settled by telegraph whether 
Sir J. Michel wanted another regiment or not? What could be 
so proper an occasion for that mode of communication as the 
military wants of the Commander-in-Chief in a first-class de- 
ndency of the British Empire, lying just at the opposite end of 
the newly-laid Atlantic cable? It is at present a more easy 
and more certain process to ascertain the wants of a dependency 
beyond the Atlantic than it was, in the old days of semaphore 
communication between the Admiralty and Portsmouth, to stop 
the sailing of a seventy-four from Spithead. It is almost as 
simple as ringing the bell, and that, we presume, is why it 
is not done, ‘here is, we suppose, a certain imperial lofti- 


ness in “ placing” troops “at the disposal” of a military com- 
mander, to detain if he wants them, and to pass on if he does not, 
whivh suits a certain Jack-in-office dignity far better than an 
offhand question and a “yes” or “no” reply. It is too like the 
operations of ordinary mortals, to seek for information and be 
guided by the results of an inquiry. The grandiose Louis-Quatorze 


style of action resembles the use of sesquipedalian words in 
lan; and is to the heads of departments, and probably to 
the tails also, alike familiar and dear. ‘Then, as regards economy, 
the mere coaling of the Ovontes for the extra run caused by this 
misadventure would have paid for the cost of telegraphing many 
times over. 

The next question which we may be allowed respectfully 
to ask is, Why were the parties principally concerned, t.e. the 
officers and men, not allowed to know the alternative which 
lay before them in Canada when they sailed from England? 
Of course there may be occasions when it is all-important for 
troops ordered on a particular service to be kept in the dark 
as to what the scene of that service is to be. But can 
any one for a moment pretend that any such reasons existed in 
this case? Would the satety of Bermuda or of Canada, or any 
interest whatever, Imperial or colonial, have been affected in the 
least degree by their being let know that, although despatched to 
a cold climate, the might possibly be sent on to a warm one ? 
And if thiscommunication would have done no harm to the public, 
would it not have been an act of judicious kindness towards the 
officers and men, the usual proportion of whom ap to have 
taken their wives and children with them? That the effective 
force was accompanied by these “ weaker vessels,” and that their 
Bermuda destination was a dead secret to all ranks, not only when 
they sailed from England, but till they had been a week in Canada, 
we learn from an extract from a private letter, published in the 
Times of the 29th ult. We there read that “they landed with 
all their baggage, women and children, on the 3rd (October), and, 
after being kicked about for a week from place to place,” had on the 
12th “just been bundled on board again at an hour's notice,” 
and “were to sail for Bermuda the next morning at five o'clock. 
Rather a cheerful look-out.” The concluding remark shows how 

inconsiderateness stings its victims. ‘he Army and Navy 
Gazette of October the 27th entirely confirms this statement. It 
says:—-“The Orontes had conveyed the regiment to Quebec, 
and it was duly landed, with women and children, horses, bag- 
gage, Xc., when au order was sent on board to receive the regi- 
ment again and convey it to Bermuda, the disembarkation at 
Quebec having been a mistake. ‘Che Orontes was to sail with the 
Tegument again on the 13th.” Now on this we have yet a 
further question to ask. Why was the whole regiment, with all 
its et cetera, allowed to disembark, and be thus “ kicked about 
for a week”? Why was not Sir J. Michel apprised of their 
presence there, awaiting his will and pleasure, before the dis- 
embarkation was effected? Is it supposed that it improves the 
temper and the efficiency of troops to “ kick them about” in this 
fashion? Even if the jealous red-tapeism of the Horse Guards 
made the particulars of their destination an inscrutable mystery 


at the time of the regiment’s sailing and during its vo 
what was to hinder cule orders being given to its comman i 
officer to report its arrival at once to Sir J. Michel before pro- 
ceeding to order his people to quit the ship? Why might 
not the great bulk of them at any rate have been left in snugness 
and peace on board? .The whole proceedin that in- 
solent contempt for the feelings and comforts of officers and 
men which rankles far more sorely in their minds, and tends 
more to repel them from the service, than the sorest necessary 
hardships of a military life. It is clear that the. cir- 
cumstances which ensued inflicted serious and needless incon- 
venience and discomfort on a ay number of persons, of various 
ages and both sexes, forming the personnel of the Sixty-first 
Regiment and its followers; and also, no doubt, on the officers, 
purely gratuitous expense. Some would doubtless have private 
friends in Canada, and would probably have taken out their 
families on the stre’ of those connections. Imagine their non- 
plus on being told, at a day’s or even a week's notice, that they 
were all thus to be sent to the left about! And, apart from 
any such particular inconveniences, let civilians who dwell at 
home at ease reflect on the state of unhoused and comfortless 
disorder which the above brief extracts suggest, in which the 
weakness and helvlessness of the women and children would ne- 
cessarily make them the greatest sufferers ; on the “sweat, dust, and 
blasphemy,” as Lord Byron somewhere calls it, of a universal un- 
packing, only endurable through the hope and bay ag of settli 
down into comfort at the end of it, yet only to be. follow 
by a greater degree of, at any rate, the last-mentioned item in 
packing up again. And let the same civilians then consider.that 
all this was a purely superfluous infliction, not of course contrived 
in wanton mischief, but caused by an only less criminal heedless- 
ness of the official mind, perpetrated by half-shut eyes and folded 
hands where a wide-awake activity is the first condition of an 
efficient discharge of duty. 

For all this needless aggravation of their toils and hardships 
not one of its victims, we presume, will ever receive any compen- 
sation. Such official errata are positively no more regarded by 
heads of departments than the sufferings of cattle in railway 
transit are by the graziers who pen them in, or by the drovers 
who attend them. The serenity of high military official circles 
remains utterly undisturbed by any murmur or complaint from - 
those on whom they look down as if from some other sphere. 
These things are grumbled over at the canteen, and growled at 
round the mess-table; but they never reach, or reach only to 
amuse, the Epicurean divinities who issue orders, or cancel them, 
with sublime indifierence to their effects on the inferior race of 
creatures whom they touch. But we have ed thus far on the 
supposition that the explanation unofficially given embodies a real 
fact. Let us, however, not be mistaken on this point. So far as 
the evidence has gone at present, we have no reason to. believe a 
word of it. As we hinted above, the Horse Guards have no. cha- 
racter to lose, and the whitewash is quite thrown away. Better 
call it a blunder pure and simple. But, next, suppose the blun- 
der admitted, pl an inquiry set on foot. The only possible 
result of an inquiry into the “‘how” and the “why” would be 
that a scapegoat would be found somewhere. Some wretched clerk 
reprimanded or baulked of his promotion would be the end of it 
all. A pigmy would be kicked or trampled on, while the giants 
of misrule would stalk off untouched. The conditions of official 
life which make such a mistake ible contribute to make it 
also irremediable. The men who blunder are fenced round with 
traditions and precedents which render them practically irrespon- 
sible, and which must be broken down before any remedy can be 
applied. The true remedy would be a fine on the salaries of the 
otticials who, as we believe, committed the oversight, levied in pro- 
portion to their standing and importance. This should be applied as 
a bonus to heal the wounded feelings of those whose comforts have 
been set at nought by the carelessness of the delinquents; and 
the officers should be reimbursed for the actual outlay which the 
mistaken order will surely have caused them. Of course not one 
farthing of such compensation will ever be given; and not only 
so, but any indication of a thought of claiming such compensa- 
tion would leave the indiscreet offender in a position which would 
make it his interest to quit the army at the earliest possible 
moment. Everybody knows this, and follows the universal rule, 
to “grin and bear it.” 

But there are further consequences flowing from the state of 
things of which this is no exaggerated sample, and gravely aflect- 
ing, not only the good will of the soldier towards those for whom 
he fights, but the very possibility of maintaining any army at all. 
So long as the soldier was expected to be a dull brate, whose sole 
business was to fight when wanted, and whose sole relaxation was 
to drink at other times, this reckless treatment of his interests 
and comforts squared well with the rest of the system. Of late 
years many laudable efforts have been made .to humanize and 
elevate him, but they will for the most part be unavailing so 
long as he is subjected to the caprices of official blundering and 
mismanagement. The disgust and aversion which such mal- 
administration generates among the better class of private 
soldiers, or the who might furnish recruits, is telling surely 
on the numbers and efficiency of the army. The attempts to 
diffuse intelligence and call out thought, so far as they suc- 
ceed, are diminishing the tendency to enlist, and producing dis- 
satisfaction among those already enlisted. We hear on all 
sides of the difficulty found by officers in command of regi- 
ments in obtaining their proper complement of men, The con- 
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clusion to be arrived at, from reading papers essentially military, 
is that the difficulty of recruiting our army seems to increase 
rather than decrease every year. In fact, the “smart and in- 
telligent young men” who, as the posters about the environs of 
the Horse Guards insinuate, may by the magnanimity and good- 
nature of the authorities be permitted to enlist, are sceptical as to 
their prospects. They resist the blandishing addresses of the 
recruiting sergeant ; they are eed insensible to that thirst 
for martial glory which they should feel at the sight of the penny 
bunch of gay ribbons decorating his shako. And, with the 

resent high rates of wages, the Queen’s service bids at a 
Nieadivantege in the labour-market. To suggest a remedy for 
this state of things is the object of the Royal Commission 
on Recruiting, and their Report is anxiously looked forward 
to, both by the soldiers who hope to be better rewarded for 
their services, and by those civilians who take suflicient in- 
terest in military matters to trouble themselves to study the 
influence which our army has on the national welfare. The 
comparative inactivity of our troops after the campaign of 1815 
offered no opportunity for much information concerning them 
to be gathered by civilians. But the blunders of 1854, and the 
unnecessary loss of life arising from them, opened the eyes of 
the nation to the fact of a break-down in the organization of the 
army, and led to a certain amount of interest being taken in its 
condition, and in the probable results of its mismanagement to the 
pr | at large. The question is avery grave one. For if, as with 
the old Roman Empire, England’s vulnerable point lies in her de- 
pendencies, and if the recruiting of her army comes, as seems likely, 
to a standstill, there only remains for her protection either a system 
of conscription or some other way of replenishing our regiments, 
o—_Z ar below their nominal strength, to be discovered, if 
possible, by the Commission on Recruiting. 

It may be surmised that the Commissioners will suggest an 
increase of pay, in some shape or other, as the basis of their 
recommendations on this subject. There are, however, other 
causes besides inadequate pay which largely contribute to the 
per unpopularity of the service. These are to be learnt only 

y giving the private soldier an opportunity of explaining his 
grievances, which often relate to details likely to escape the notice 
of Royal Commissioners. It is an old adage that an officer, whether 


* of superior or inferior degree, who has little command over himself 


cannot command others; and a petulant manner on the part of an 
officer, vexatious orders, long and too frequent drills, cause the 
soldier to feel but small attachment to the service, and make any 
growth in self-respect impossible. But the principal military 
authorities themselves show so great a want of considerateness 
towards officers as to make the position of the latter one full of 
mortifications and petty disagreeables. It follows that the army 
is far from being so well officered as it should and might be. The 
same want of due consideration for their feelings and comforts 
which tells so disastrously both on the morale and on the numbers 
of the men tends to keep out of the service that class of officers 
who might command them with most advantage. If the tone of 
the army is to be properly maintained in time of peace, and if an 
efficiency resting upon intelligence is to be secured in the event 
of war, a class of officers showing more thoughtfulness and self- 
restraint should be attracted to the service. This will surely 
never be the case so long as official contempt for the comfort of 
all ranks flourishes unrebuked. 


AGRICULTURAL CUSTOMS. 


bs the year 1848, a Committee of the House of Commons 
presided over by the late Mr. Pusey collected evidence 
from almost every eounty in England upen the subject of agricul- 
tural customs, and the result of their labours was to show that 
there are as many customs as counties, or, indeed, considerably 
more. The Report of this Committee has lately been reprinted, 
for the sake probably of throwing light upon the tenant-right 
question of Ireland. It presents an interesting picture of the 
condition of agriculture in England immediately after the repeal 
of the Corn-law; and it is also valuable as showing that the 
demand for tenant-right, which was urged by many witnesses 
before this Committee, amounts to a proposal to make good land- 
lords by Act of Parliament. 

As all parts of this Report possess nearly equal interest, we will 
take for an example the first county which offers. It happens 
to be Berkshire, which is described by Mr. John Houghton. This 
witness occupied land in several counties to the extent of 4,000 
acres. He owned a farm in Berkshire, part of Bagshot Heath, 
which was in a state of nature when he bought it. He had 
expended large sums of money upon it, and had made part of 
it awe good crops. The custom as to compensation as between 
outgoing and incoming tenants was entirely different in the 
adjoining counties of Berks and Surrey. “Surrey is the most 
expensive county in England. I do not think any outgoing tenant 
could complain of Surrey. He is paid for his dressing and half- 
dressing and clover-lay.” In Berkshire, on the other hand, “ the 
outgoing tenant is only paid for acts of husbandry.” He is not 
entitled to compensation for drainage or for “ chalking ”—that is, 

ading chalk over sand or clay-land. The crops are very defi- 
cient as compared with what they would be if the land were well 
drained and chalked. A tenant from year to year could not pru- 
dently undertake these operations; and even if landlords were 
willing to grant leases, it appears thut at that time, when the 


Corn-law had recently been repealed, tenants were i isposed 
take them. In appears to 
— “the tenants get allowances for their im vements ” : 
and this is what the witnesses desire to see established in other 
counties. But the Committee ask how this is to be done, and the 
witnesses answer this—which is the vital question—yery im 
fectly. In Lincolnshire, says Mr. Houghton, where tenant-right 
exists, great improvements have gone on. There was no com- 
pulsory law in that county to make landlords improve their 
property, but they have done it in the voluntary endeavour 
to accomplish the most they could for their own and the 
public good. “In that county a very liberal tenant-right exists 
upon the volun principle.” The witness proposed that a 
yearly tenant should give notice to his landlord of intended im- 
provements by draining, &c., with a view to charge the landlord 
or the land with the amount expended; and if the landlord dis- 
sented, then that some tribunal should decide as to the expediency 
of the proposed works. But, being asked whether he would take 
from the landlord the power of giving notice to quit, he answered, 
“Certainly not.” Other witnesses were conducted by the Com- 
mittee, by slightly different roads, to the same result; and, on the 
whole, it appears that the evils complained of, which undoubtedly 
were very general and serious, could not be remedied by the 
Legislature without an interference with the rights of property 
which the witnesses themselves disclaimed all intention of recom- 
mending. Mr. Houghton was asked whether, as he wished a 
tribunal to regulate the terms of tenure, he would also limit the 
power of landlords to raise their rent; and again he answ 
“Certainly not.” He expressed very strongly his feeling of the 
necessity of having the inferior grass-lands of England broken up 
—a feeling which possibly subsequent experience may have modi- 
fied—and he considered it proper for the Legislature to say that 
such land should not be allowed to remain in a state of unpro- 
ductiveness. But, said the Committee, it might be thought that 
other owners of capita) did not do the best with it, and would you 
like any tribunal to interfere with them? and if not, consider 
whether a landlord is not in the same category. 

Let us now see what was the state of things in the model 
county of Lincoln in 1848. Mr. Hesseltine told the Committee 
that he occupied about 1,500 acres at Worlaby, in North Lincoln- 
shire, of which 1,000 acres were arable, and the remainder grass, 
In 1812, when his father took this farm, it was in a very bad 
state of cultivation, only just broken up from heath, and not fit for 
growing corn. By chalking, this farm had become capable of 
bearing good crops of wheat and turnips. The crops of turnips 
were very good indeed, and the witness was able to winter upon 
his farm 2,500 sheep; whereas it would not before 1812 have 
kept above one-fourth of that number. ‘This operation had been 
beneficial to a large tract of country from the Humber up to 
Louth. The land was held on yearly tenancy, and the 
tenants engaged in the large outluy required for chalking in re- 
liance upon the security given to them by the custom of the 
country. ‘The custom was that whatever money the tenant laid 
out in chalking should be divided over a period of seven years, and 
if he quitted the farm before the expiration of that period he would 
receive in proportion, according to the number of years unexpired. 
The custom also gave an allowance for bones used as manure. The 
effect of this manure was supposed to last three years, and if the 
tenant quitted before he had enjoyed the full benefit of it he was 
allowed a proportional compensation. There was also compensa- 
tion for improving peat land by claying it. This process had been 
generally adopted on the fen lands, which had thereby been made 
capable of growing good crops of wheat. The benefit of claying was 
supposed to be exhausted in five years, and the compensation was 
regulated accordingly. There was also a customary allowance for 
oileake purchased for cattle. It is supposed that one portion of 
the cake consumed on a farm is represented by beef and mutton, 
and the residue by manure, and for this latter portion the out- 
going tenant receives compensation. It is considered that a tenant 
is entitled to an allowance for the oilcake which he has given to 
his own stock, because “ it improves the manure so much; the 
better the stock is kept, the better the manure is.” The various 
improvements which were based upon the Lincolnshire tenant- 
right had increased the productiveness of the light soils to the 
extent of at least one-fourth, and rents had risen in proportion. It 
appears that the custom of tenant-right was of modern origin. The 
witness, being asked whether there was any custom in existence 
that would have secured to his father any payment under the head 
of chalking, claying, or bone manure, answered, “There were not 
any customs then.” Improvements were generally made in the 
district between 1812 and 1826, but the agreements subsisting at 
the beginning of this period did not contain provisions for com- 
pensation, and these improvements “took place antecedent to the 
customs.” ‘The tenants either had confidence in those whom they 
held under, or the profit of farming was so great that they made 
those improvements without the recognition of the custom. 
thus appears that in Lincolnshire the custom of giving compensa- 
tion for improvements grew out of the improvements themselves, 
which the tenants made through confidence in the continuance of 
their holding. Another witness, Mr. Beasley, speaking as to the 
custom of South Lincolnshire, says, “We have found it desirable 
to promote the tenant-right as much as possible.” And there can 
be little doubt that this so-called custom was in fact made by the 
land-valuers of the district, just as the common-law of England 
has been made by the judges who profess merely to declare it. 
Indeed, a witness being asked what was the custom as to guano, 
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“ inciple is not established for what time guano 
he Beasley, being asked what had been 
ye of produce in the heath lands of Lincolnshire in conse- 
_ ce of improved farming, answered, “The increase has been 

= almost nothing to 32 and 36 bushels of wheat to an acre. It 
was formerly little more than a rabbit-warren, only 35 Tome sees . 
This witness stated that the custom as to drainage in his district 
to allow the outgoing tenant for the expense incurred in 
Jraining divided over five years. He believed that both landlords 
d tenants were perfectly satisfied with the allowances made in 
Lincolnshire. The custom of the country was so well ascertained 
d understood that the practice on many of the best estates 
~ to farm without any ae or agreement of any kind. He 
considered that a lease of upwards of 14 years would give the 
farmer equal inducement to improve as he had under the tenant- 
right. The witness stated that he had oceupied for 30 years, 
and had made great improvements without having any agreement 
or lease, and he had a great objection either to grant or take a 
lease. The landlord’s objection to a lease is that the first part of 
the term is spent in getting up the condition of the land, and the 
latter ‘in lowering it. ‘The tenant’s objection seems to be 
that at the end of the term the bargain is also at an end, “but if 
it is from year to year, neither party thinks of a change.” 


It may oceur w a reader who does not know much of farmers 
that if they want these compensations they should stipulate for 
them when they take their farms. But a perusal of this Report 
will show that what appears simple and obvious is very difficult. 
A farmer who went to a landlord’s agent to prescribe the new 
conditions on which he would take a farm would be told that, if 
he did not choose to take it upon the old conditions, some other 
farmer would. Improvement must originate with landlords who 
have intelligence to see what is wanted, and pecuniary means to 
accomplish it. Notwithstanding the great advance which Eng- 
lish agriculture has made since 1848, there are probably many 
districts which might be benefited by adopting the methods of 
improvement described in this Report, which is also valuable 
as showing the most hopeful remedy for the ills of Ireland. 
Both countries want landlords like Lord Yarborough, who 
transplanted the Lincolnshire tenant-right, with modifications, 
to the Isle of Wight. Mr. Gibbons, the agent for Lord 
Yarborough, told the Committee, “In Lincolnshire we do not 
allow anything for linseed-cake for sheep. I have introduced it 
in the Isle of Wight.” Again, he said, “I know what the general 
feeling about our Lincolnshire ey is, and where | think 
they have not been quite liberal enough, I have made them rather 
more liberal.” This witness objected to the sort of legislation 
which other witnesses desired, on the ground that it would enable 
a tenant to make experiments at his landlord’s expense. “I 
know,” said he, “very clever men whom I would not trust to 
spend my money.” But without legislation “there is so much 
common-sense in favour of this principle that it will make its 
way.” The witness would not assert that the Lincolnshire 
tenant-right had been upheld in any trial at law, but it had been 
frequently submitted to upon arbitration. A lawyer who was 
cxnmioed before the Committee cited the legal definition of a 
custom, as that which has prevailed immemorially; but “the 
custom of the country” with reference to husbandry means no 
more than the existing prevalent usage of the district. In 
Lincolnshire “the valuers have from time to time settled the 
principle,” and perhaps between 1848 and the present year 
they may have been doing the same in the Isle of Wight. 
Experience has justified the opinion expressed by this Com- 
mittee, that a liberal system of compensation to the outgoing 
tenant is beneficial to agriculture, to the landlord, and to the 
farmer ; that it leads to great increase in the productiveness of 
the soil, and to extended employment of the rural population. 
But any attempt to make the general adoption of such a system 
compulsory would be met by great practical difliculties, and the 
Committee could do no more than express their hope that it would 
be adopted by voluntary arrangement between landlords and 
tenants. This is the only reasonable answer that can be = to 
es ig for statutory tenant-right, whether in England or 

reland, 


REVIEWS. 


EPICTETUS.* 

(Second Notice.) 
Na former article we made some remarks on Epictetus as a 
moral teacher. We will add a few words on some of the 
which strike a reader of Arrian’s reports of his teaching. 
ere 18 @ curious mixture in him of largeness and narrowness. 
He has the widest theoretical views of human brotherhood ; men 
are all “sons of God,” citizens of God’s great city, the world ; yet, 
after enforcing this strongly and eloquently, he seems incapable of 
making his sympathies expand with his theory. The various 
interests and infinite goings on of human society are out of the 
‘range of his vision. It was very well to point out that, as we 
cannot get rid of sickness and death, it is reasonable to meet them 
With fortitude, as parts of our natural condition; but the instinct 
to lmow and to improve is just as little to be got rid of, and just 


_.., The Works of Epictetus. A Translation from the Greek, based on that 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. By T. W. Higginson. Boston: 1865. 


as reasonably to be viewed as part of the great plan ; and of this he 
takes no account. His having been a slave may have contributed 
to his stern and earnest directness; and of course it is one of his 
points that it makes no difference to a true man whether he is bond 
or free; but he seems to show signs of the e rated undervaluing 
by a slave of the advantages to a man of having always lived as a 
free man among free men. One of See > 
confine his thoughts and efforts within the walls of his school. 
He has nothing to say to the political and social world without. 
Its ways are not his, and he cares not to see what place they may 
have in the great scheme of things. He has no future ; sores | 
seems never to cross his thoughts. He is too kindly-nat 

and too honest to rail or call names; and, except when he is 
challenged or defied, he is not defiant and scornful. But, though 
Epictetus cared for nothing in the world except for men, vast and 
important sides of human nature were to him as if they did not 
exist. He had boundless faith in individual power of improve- 
ment; “be assured,” he says, “there is nothing more tractable 
than the human mind; you need but will, and it is done, it is set 
nl But he never really thought that this was applicable on 
a large scale. He contemplated a few in his mind, and none beyond 
them. He had no very wide horizon. He had no high notions 
of human nature in the mass. His great anxiety was that those 
who had high qualities should not misdirect or throw them away, 
but educate them to the highest perfection. This is his h 

for the world—saving and turning to full account its choicest and 
noblest natures. “ You,” he says to some one who is supposed to 
shrink from manly duty— 

you have nothing to care for, but how to be like the rest of mankind, as 
one thread desires not to be distinguished from the others, in the many which 
make up the piece. But I would be the purple one, that small and brilliant 
part which gives a lustre and beauty to the rest. Why do you bid me 
resemble the multitude then ? at that rate, how shall I be the purple ? 


And, going on to quote an example of a man who had sacrificed 
his life to his idea of duty, he asks :— 


What , then, did Priseus do, who was that single person ? 
what does the purple do to the garment? What but to be beau 
in itself, and to set a good example to the rest? (I. 2.) 


It is tc these choice specimens of human nature that he addresses 
himself ; whose gifts at once are their own witness and proof, and 
impose their own heavy responsibilities :— 

Did Socrates prevail on all who came to him to take care of themselves ? 
Not upon the thousandth part ; but being, as he declares, divincly appointed 
to such a post, he never deserted it. . . . “Why, who are you?” 
Here one ought nobly to say, “ 1 am he who ought to take care of mankind.” 
For it is not every little paltry heifer that dares resist the lion ; but if the bull 
should resist him, would you say, “Who are you? What business is it of 
yours?” . . . Donotsay to whatever excels,“ Whoare you?” If you 
do, it will somehow or other find a voice to tell you, “I am like oo 
thread in a garment. Do not expect me to be like the rest, nor fault 
with my nature, which has distinguished me from others.” “What then” 
[asks his pupil], “am I such a one?” Indeed, are you such a one as to be 
able to bear the truth? I wish you were.’ But as I am condemned to wear 
a grey beard and a cloak, and you come to me as a philosopher, I will not 
treat you cruelly, nor as if 1 despaired of you; but will ask you, “Who is 
it, young man, whom you w render tiful? Know, first, who you 
are; and then adorn yourself accordingly.” (ILI. 1.) 


The multitude must go its own way; not being allowed to drag 
down those who know better to its own level, but at the same 
time treated with patience and good humour by men who feel 
themselves superior to it, and aim higher :— 

Well; but can these things be explained to the multitude? To what 
purpose? Is it not sufficient to be convinced oneself? When children 
come to us clapping their hands, and saying, “To-morrow is the good feast 
of Saturn,” do we tell them that good doth not consist in these things? By 
no means; but we clap our hands also, Thus, when you are unable to con- 
vince any one, consider him as a child, and clap your hands with him; or, 
if you will not do that, at least hold your tongue. (I. 29.) 

He describes with some humour the unfortunate attempts of 
philosophers to communicate their wisdom, and the occasional loss 
of temper which follows on the ill-success of their instructions :— 

We are altogether unpractised in the application of what we have been 
taught. Only give to any of us an uneducated person for an antagonist 
and he will not find out how to treat him. But when he has a little mo 
the man, if he happens to answer at cross-purposes, the questioner knows 
not how to deal with him any further, but either reviles or Jaughs at him, 
and says, He is an illiterate tellow, there is no TINS of him. ... 
There are phrases, repulsive and obscure to the illiterate, which yet we 
cannot dispense with. But we have no ity at all to move them by 
such arguments as might lead them, in following the methods of their own 
minds, to admit or abandon any position. And, from a cousciousness of this 
incapacity, those of us who have any modesty give up the matter entirely ; 
but the greater part, rashly entering on these debates, mutually confound 
and are confounded ; and at last, reviling and reviled, walk off. (IL 12.) 


But to those who have the power to understand their own nature 
and position, to see things as they really are and to draw the right 
inference from what they see, Epictetus is exacting and ing 
in his demands ; and to them he addresses himself, returning to the 
charge again and again with the earnestness and importunity of a 
zealous preacher. His thoughts revolve very much in the same 
round. Jie impresses by his force, intense conviction, and care- 
lessness of show or study. A limited number of ideas, noble and 
elevated ones, are his stock; and his discourses are variations on 
these chosen themes. His energy and seriousness, and withal an 
occasional vein of almost Horatian humour, with touches of 
indignant scorn for cowardice, laziness, and baseness, give plenty of 
life to his addresses. But there is a want of variety in them. 

inevitable “tyrant” and “ beautiful woman” are ever recurring to 
express the different temptations of human life; the quotations 
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about An and Melitus, or about the conducting superintend- 
ence of Zeus and Destiny, are continually doing service, and 
“writing Dion’s name” is for ever standing for an instance of the 
deliberate exercise of an art or faculty. He hammers with vigour 
and effect, but his method is hammering. There is a want in 
him of the higher and more fascinating gifts of the teacher and 
thinker—a want of subtlety, of play, of range, a feeble sense of 
the variety of character and working. In his philosophy he leaves 
out the immense, unceasing, inexhaustible activity of human life, 
its infinitely changing aspects, functions, and ends, the enlarging 
hopes and prospects ever opening to it. He has indeed the idea 
ant aulies of a great system of the universe, but he peoples it 
with details but narrowly and poorly. And so he has a certain 
kind of advice to give which is very valuable, but, beyond the 
somewhat limited sphere in which he views human life and duty, 
he has not much to say. His power consists in his strong hold of 
a few great and elementary truths, and in the thorough reality 
of feeling and expression with which he insists on them. 

As Epictetus was both a Stoic and a preacher—both of them 
professions naturally tending to paradox and the saying of more 
than is meant, and liable to tempt a man into one-sided overstate- 
ment—it is the more deserving of notice that, though he does not 
escape the snares of extrethe and extravagant assertion, his natural 
common sense and judgment impose an habitual and strong 
restraint onhim. He cannot always get through a discourse about 
the things “in our power” and things “not in our power” without 
running on, in the vehemence of his thoroughgoing earnestness, 
into consequences which raise a smile at the result in which 
he lands his pupils. But he is oma his guard. He is 
absolutely free from the pretension of thinking himself a perfect 
example of his own teaching. ca | can be more hearty than 
his disavowals of all pretensions for himself, and his warnings 
against them to others. “ Don’t let us talk,” he says to his hearers, 
“of doing anything perfectly and profitably, since we are both of 
us far enough from anything of that kind.” He protests against the 
attempt to carry moral training beyond nature and reason; “ for 
thus we who call ourselves philosophers shall not differ from 
jugglers.” “ Rope-dancing is no doubt both difficult and dan- 
gerous; but this is no reason for learning it.” There is a curious 
protest in one place in favour of cleanliness, and against the 
affected untidiness of the stricter philosophers. He insists on the 
duty of intellectual vigilance, and exertion, bids his hearers 
“ practise intellectual assent and doubt,” and indignantly draws 
pictures of the mental sloth and apathy of mankind, “ yawn- 
ing and slumbering over our poor neglected reason, imposed upon 
by every appearance, and not knowing the mischief done”; 
“nodding over that work within on which ruin or recovery de- 
pends.” His discourses are full of sharp sarcasms against people 
who read books, or practise their reasoning powers, or study phi- 
losophy, for show or mere amusement. He is continually bringing 
up for pitiless ridicule the man who had read all Chrysippus 
through, and declared that he understood him and could pass an 
examination in his books; “as if I should say to a wrestler, Show 
me your muscle, and he should answer me, See my dumb-bells. 
Your dumb-bells are your own affair; I want to see the effect of 
them.” “This is but the measure, you unfortunate,” he says to 
the pupil who piques himself on his syllogisms, “and not the 
thing measured.” But at the same time there is no fanatical 
undervaluing of learning, or cultivation, or the gifts of reason and 

e. lor each function and power in its own place, and in 
its proper subordination to higher ones, he argues earnestly, and 
always resists the commonplace inference that, because a thing has 
been overvalued, it may be assumed by those who are wiser to 
be worthless, Thus, of eloquence :— 


A book will always be read with more pleasure and care if it be written in 
fair characters. . . . It ought not to be said then that there is no such thing 
as the faculty of eloquence, for ¢his is at once the part of an impious and a 
timid man. Impieus, because he dishonours God’s gifts ; just as if he were 
to deny any use in sight, or hearing, or speech itself . . . and not only un- 
grateful, but cowardly too. For such a person seems to me to be afraid that, 
if there be such a faculty, he may on occasion be compelled to respect it. 
... These are the foolish, clownish notions of those who are ignorant of 
the nature of things, and afraid that whoever perceives such a difference 
must presently be carried away and overcome. But the great point is to 
leave to each thing its own faculty, and then see what the value of the 
faculty is, to learn what is the principal thing, and always to follow that ; 
to consider other things as trifling in comparison with that, and yet, so far 
as we are able, not to neglect even these, (II. 23.) 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about Epictetus is the 
degree in which the religious element becomes prominent in his 
teaching, and the way in which his morality is combined with 
it and grows out of it. The Stoical schools had been the founders 
of what we call natural theology—-the attempt to ascertain and 
establish the grounds in reason for religious belief. But in 
Epictetus the belief has become an energetic practical principle of 
the most pervading kind. His whole teaching rests on the idea of 
the great system and constitution of things, governed by the 
wisdom and goodness of God, in which each man fills his part, and 
in which he is watched and helped by God his Father. No Chris- 
tian teacher could be more penetrated with this thought, or could 
have it more constantly present to his mind ; and it is expressed by 
Epictetus in words which, for their devout earnestness and faith, 
it is not easy to read for the first time without wonder. ‘Thus he 
exhorts to the praise of God :— 

Are these the cnly works of Providence with regard tous? And what 


speech can fitly celebrate their praise? For, if we had any understanding, 
ought we not, both in public and in private, incessantly to sing and praise 


the Deity, and rehearse his benefits? Ought we not, whether 
plough, or eat, to sing this hymn to God? Great is God, who Ae sup S 
us with these instruments to till the ground; great is God, who has 
us hands and organs of digestion; who has given us to grow insensi + 
breathe in sleep. These things ought we for ever to celebrate; but to a 
it the theme of the greatest and divinest hymn, that he has given us the 
power to appreciate these gifts and to use them well. But because some of 
se are blind and insensible, there must be some one to fill this station, and 
ead, in behalf of all men, the +E to God ; for what else can I do, a lame 
old man, but sing hymns to God? Were I a nightingale, I would act the 
part of a nightingale ; were I a swan, I would act the part of a swan. But 
since I am a reasonable creature, it is my duty to praise God. is is m 
business. I do it. Nor will I ever desert this post so long as it is permittey 
me ; and I call on you to join in the same song. (I. 16.) 


>» represents morality as an offering of the whole man to 


Boldly make a desperate push, man, as the sayi for prosperi 
freedom, for magnanimity. Lift up your head Hy as wine 
slavery. Dare to look up to God, and says “Make use of me for the future 
as Thou wilt. I am of the same mind. I am one with Thee. I refuse 
nothing that seems good to Thee. Lead me whither Thou wilt. Clothe me 
in what dress Thou wilt. Is it Thy will that I should be in a public or a 
private condition ; dwell here, or be banished ; be poor or rich? Under all 
these circumstances I will testify unto Thee before men. (II. 16.) 

Does any good man fear that food should fail him? It does not fail the 
blind ; it does not fail the lame, Shall it fail the good man? Is God go 
negligent of his own institutions, of his servants, of his witnesses ? What, 
then, if God does not bestow food ? What else than that, like a good general, 
He hath made me a signal of retreat?” 1 obey, 1 follow ; speaking well of 
my leader, praising His works, For I came when it seemed good to Him, 
and again, when it seemed good to Him, I depart; and in Tife it was m 
business to praise God within myself, and to every auditor, and the world. 
Doth He grant me but few things? Doth He refuse me affluence? It is 
not His pleasure. He did not grant it to Hercules his own son, (III. 26.) 


His language is equally impressive when he looks forward to the 
end of life, and describes the temper in which it should find 
men :— 

At what employment would you have death find you? For my part, I 
would have it be some humane, beneficent, public-spirited, noble action. But 
if I cannot be found doing any such great things, yet at least I would be 
doing what I cannot be restrained from, what is given me to do—correcting 
myself, improving that faculty which makes use of the phenomena of 
existence to produce tranquillity, and render to the several relations of life 
their due; and if I am so fortunate, advancing still further in the security 
of judging right. If death overtakes me in such a situation, it is enough for 
me if | can stretch out my hands to God and say, “ ‘The opportunities I have 
received from Thee of comprehending and obeying ‘Thy administration I have 
not neglected. As far as in me lay, I have not dishonoured ‘Thee. See how 
I have used my perceptions; how, my convictions. Have I at any time 
found fault with Thee? Have I been discontented with Thy dispensations, 
or wished them otherwise ? Have I transgressed the relations of life? I 
thank Thee that Thou hast brought me into being. I am satisfied with 
the time that I have enjoyed the things Thou hast given me. Receive them 
back again; and distribute them as Thou wilt. For they were all Thine, 
and Thou gavest them me.” (III. 10.) 

I would be found studying this, that I may be able to say to God, “ Have 
I transgressed Thy commands! Have I “vy the powers, the senses, 
the instincts which Thou hast ~ me! Have I ever accused Thee, or 
censured ‘hy dispensations ? I have been sick, because it was ‘hy pleasure, 
like others ; but | willingly. I have been poor, it being Thy will ; but with 
joy. I have not been in power, because it was not Thy will; and power I 
have never desired. Hast Thou ever seen me saddened because of this? 
Have I not always approached Thee with a cheerful countenance ; prepared to 
execute Thy commands, and the indications of Thy will? Is it Thy pleasure 
that I should depart from this assembly ? I depart. I give ‘Ihee all thanks 
that Thou hast thought me worthy to have a share in it with Thee; to 
behold Thy works, and to join with Thee in a Thy govern- 
ment.” Let death overtake me while I am thinking, while I am writing, 
while I am reading such things as these. (III. 5.) 


We cannot read Epictetus without being continually struck with 
the coincidence of his thoughts, and even phrases, with many of 
the sayings which we are familiar with in the New Testament. 
The coincidence is not such as to suggest the least ground for sur- 
mising any connection on his part with Christian teachers, or any 
knowledge of their doctrines ; it is only a further proof that Chris- 
tianity, besides the strong repulsion and antagonism presented to 
it by heathen society, found also deep and unsuspected affinities 
within it. He is, it need not be said, widely separated from 
Christianity ; but his thoughts, though at a distance, move con- 
stantly in the same direction, and fall into forms which irre- 
sistibly recall its great maxims. For example, men ought to 
think of themselves as the “ witnesses of God” in the world, 
“testifying of him” to others; they ought to “ follow God 
as their pattern”; they ought “to have no will but the will 
of God”; their “one pleasure ought to be the consciousness 
that they are obeying God,” “as free yet as the servants 
of God”; God gives his gifts to be used under the sense 
of responsibility, and a man’s great concern ought to be as to 
how he has em — the —s and opportunities commi 
to his trust and charge; God takes care of his “ faithful ser- 
vants,” and afflicts them—“ not that he hates them; God forbid 
—but to exercise them and use them as his witnesses to others,” 
and gives the hardest tasks to those he loves best. Agai 
men should not want any one to see their efforts but ; 
they ought to be ready to resign what God has given—“ they 
were all Thine, and Thou gavest them me”; it is a mistake, 
when “we might give all our care to one thing, to prefer en- 
tangling ourselves with many”; “nothing is to be had for 
nothing”; we “must lose our own, if we want what is not 
our own”; we ought to think “ of the exchange” we are making, 
“how much for how much”; “two trades cannot be combined,” 
and if we are busy about one we must give up, or be hin- 
dered in, the other. * People familiar with this kind of lan- 
guage in Epictetus — and he does not say these things as 
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ing new or unfamiliar, but as the forgotten or neglected 
Giuiatos” of the common sense to which he can appeal in all 
—would recognise something to which they were not altogether 
unaccustomed when they heard the same sort of things in the 
Sermon on the Mount and St. Paul; such sayings as that 
“one thing is needful,” “no man can serve two masters,” “ what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” “take no thought”; 
or when life was represented as a use of “ talents” entrusted to 
men, or as the service of God, itself perfect freedom. The 
contrast of “the flesh” and the higher principle; the comparison 
of the body and members, some with higher, some with lower 
offices; the similitudes, drawn from the games, of men training 
themselves and striving for the mastery ; even the analogy between 
the man with high aims and duties, and the soldier giving up 
innocent and natural ties that he may serve “without distrac- 
tion,” are as common in Epictetus as they are in St. Paul. 
Epictetus shows most instructively how far the ideas of serious 
men, who thought more of self-improvement and trying to do 
icht than of anything else in the world, had advanced in the 
civilized society of the Empire; how far their high and simple 
religious feeling, combined with a common-sense consideration of 
the facts and illusions of life, had approached to the Christian point 
of view. He shows, too, in our opinion, where such noble attempts 
failed. Epictetus wants sympathies, and can give no sufficient 
motive for them; and it need not be said what is involved in that 
want. Again, there is continually an appearance of paradox and 
artificial speaking in Epictetus which does not show itself in St. 
Paul; that is to say, the language of the New Testament becomes 
natural, because of its enlarged horizon of the other world. 
Epictetus seems as if he had come after or before his time ; too 
late for philosophy, too early for religion. We are tempted con- 
tinually to apply to his system the hackneyed phrase. It is all very 
magnificent, but it is not philosophy—it is too one-sided and 
careless of knowledge for its own sake ; and it is not religion—it is 
inadequate, and wants a basis. Yet for all this, as long as men 
appreciate elevated thought, in direct and genuine language, about 
human duties and human improvement, Epictetus will have much 
to teach those who know more than he did both of philosophy 
and religion. It is no wonder that he kindled the enthusiasm 
of P. or fed the thought of Butler. 


ONLY GEORGE.* 


yes first merit of a novel of manners is to present a faithful 
picture of society. In a large majority of modern works of 
fiction a jarring sense of improbability is produced by the frequent 
recurrence of events and expressions which, even when they are 
not intrinsically objectionable, are conventionally impossible. It 
may perhaps not be more immoral to smoke during a morning call 
on a lady than to omit an initial aspirate; but when either de- 
linquency is perpetrated in unconscious innocence by persons who 
are supposed to be gentlemen, all illusion is hopelessly destroyed. 
The authoress of Only George is evidently familiar with the 
customs of the civilized world, and she is therefore free to 
devote her attention to the creation and development of character. 
A want of literary practice is betrayed by loose tags and threads 
of incidental personages who have neither a distinctive indi- 
viduality of their own nor a perceptible share in the action of 
the novel. A walking gentleman named Mr. Serle, with a wife 
and daughters behind the scenes, has probably a meaning for 
the writer, but to the reader he is a supertiuous idler. Two or 
three of the secondary personages share, in some degree, the 
same defect, although a certain unity is given to the plot by 
the unanimous attachment of all the women in the story to 
the fortunate hero. It is, however, no small praise to say that 
the principal characters are living, distinct, and nat and 
that their conversation, their habits, and the circumstances by 
which they are surrounded are faithful and unexaggerated repre- 
sentations of well-dressed and well-bred life in the present day. 
If criticism were desirous of imitating the profound methods of 
German philosophy, contemporary fiction might be defined as 
society becoming conscious of itself. Every-day existence, deco- 
rated for the occasion with two or three moderately moving inci- 
dents, recognises itself in the social novel, only a little flattered 
and softened in outline. As soon as the dull popular imagination 
notices and comprehends a portrait where the original might 
without observation, the artist may boast of having exercised 
the true creative faculty. The result is especially satisfactory when 
it is attained, as in On/y George, without resort to the easy and 
vulgar expedient of caricature. 
‘ The events recorded in the novel are not unusual either in 
ction or in actual life. A young girl, under the influence of her 
mother, marries an elderly nobleman, almost before she has dis- 
covered her preference for her brother's accomplished friend. The 
result of her choice or of her pliability consists in two or three 
— of a life rather tiresome than tragic, until, having exhausted 
l — of making himself disagreeable which are consistent 
tie his character as a gentleman, Lord Chilworth considerately 
wh The hero, who has in the mean time risen to fortune, and, as 
& fashionable phy sician, to fame, suspends for a considerable time 
¢ forgiveness which is necessary to secure a happy ending to the 
novel. His obstinacy, however, is overcome by the example of 
Chil ns rival who, after a life of hopeless fidelity to Lady 
Vhilworth, is only anxious on his deathbed to secure her happi- 


* Only George. A Story. 2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 1866. 


ness. Dr. Evelyn at last consents to reward the patient devotion 
which had long been paid to himself; and he had to some extent 
deserved it by rejecting in succession, for the sake of his early 
love, the overtures of numerous and eager competitors for his 
hand. A foolish Lady Conway, who displays her affection for 
him with hysterical unreserve, is properly relegated to the ma- 
trimonial care of Mr. Clinton, the unpleasant High Church 
clergyman. Her step-daughter Eleanor, after some years of un- 
successful pursuit, relinquishes Dr. Evelyn for Arthur Neville, the 
uninteresting brother of the heroine. Sibyl Davenport, notwith- 
standing her noble birth and her large fortune, is compelled to fall 
back on a Duke of Poyntztown, with no recommendation except 
his rank, his wealth, an faulthess character. When all the 
personages are properly di of, the story naturally comes to 
an end; nor would it com- 
plication of improbabilities and surprises. The hero and heroine 
as they may conventionally be called, are distinguished only by 
looks, manners, and principles good enough to save them 
from any conspicuous moral catastrophe. Notwithstanding labori- 
ous efforts to escape from one of the laws of art, novelists from 
Scott to Thackeray have almost always been compelled to use 
lay-figures or commonplace characters for the centre of their 
imaginary groupe. The lover and the lady are the subjects of all 
the external impressions which are produced by circumstances and 
by one-sided and original characters. The more colourless the 
mirror, the more faithful will be the image; and the reader iden- 
tities himself with the goodlooking young adventurer or nobleman 
more easily than with the clown, the tyrant, or the villain. It is 
well known that on the stage the lowcomedian receives three or 
four times the salary which suffices for the jeune premier, unless 
the part is that of an operatic tenor. 

The authoress of George has too much taste to introduce 
any farcical element into a tale of good society, and her knowledge 
of human nature has apparently taught her that melodramatic 
villany is not one of the moving forces of ordinary life. Her 
satire is the more pungent because it is discriminating enough to 
recognise the good qualities which are constantly found in combi- 
nation with special instances of dishonesty and meanness. Mrs. 
Neville, Amy’s mother, is a sensible, graceful, and useful woman, 
although she thinks it n to facilitate the match between 
her daughter and Lord Chilworth by one deliberate falsehood. It 
is not incredible that a woman ing several good qualities 
may have told George Evelyn that Amy was engaged to Lord 
Chilworth, when the pro had neither been made on one side 
nor anticipated on the other. Mrs. Neville’s unscrupulous anxiety 
for a rich marriage is explained by her own experience of the 
sordid cares of an insufficient income, and of the consequences of a 
love-match with a heartless and frivolous idler. Mr. Neville is 
delineated with easy felicity as a middle-aged dangler, always 
kind and courteous to his wife, while he is engaged in a series 
of small sentimental flirtations. Lord Chilworth’s servant, in 
criticizing Mr. Neville’s person, sufficiently describes a character 
which is familiar to experienced observers — “ Well got 
up, and dyes his hair; that I saw at a glance, though he 
valets himself, as I understand; but he goes to the right 
mony and does it very well.” Mrs, Neville hed consequently 

n disappointed in her married life, “and, clienated by the 
absolute selfishness of her husband, she had early taken refuge 
in friendship, and, as it were, took out in small change what 
she could not obtain in the solid piece. Companions in mis- 
fortune find each other out; and, although always silent on her 
ewn affairs, for she was a prudent woman, few people heard so 
many confidences, or gave so much gentle advice, or bore more 
sweet-temperedly to see it deat ” It may be doubted 
whether a comprehensive genius for friendship is compatible 
with any profound attachment to its numerous objects; but 
sympathy is welcome, even when it is shallow, and women have a 
monopoly of advice. No man, after early youth, tells his real or 
imaginary troubles to any counsellor except a woman who is 
gifted with gentleness and tact. The converse relation is rendered 
impracticable by the dulness and impatience of thé masculine 
listener, as well as by the a and consequent verbal in- 
sincerity of womanly confidences. The Mrs. Nevilles of society 
are not its least valuable members; but although they cannot be 
expected to reject coronets and estates for their daughters, they 
ought to ~~ of intrusive lovers by more indirect contrivances 


than simple lyin 

Lord Chilworth is too natural to be a study from life, but the 
| of his character been careful obser- 
vation of many persons who have aps neither peerages nor 
40,0001. a His is the negative 
quality of extreme stupidity. Perfect respectability, and self- 
respect tempered by strong suspicion of those around him, tend to 
complete the character of a pompous and comparatively estimable 
blockhead. Having unluckily overheard a tender parting between 
Amy Neville and George Evelyn, Lord Chilworth never tho- 
roughly trusts his wife, and he wisely excludes his rival from his 
house. ‘The severe moralist might perhaps pis the unloved 
husband rather than the weary young wife, it, Lord Chilworth 
had not brought his sufferings on himself by marrying Amy 
with full notice of her relations with Dr. Evelyn. He at least 
could not have shared the unaccountable misapprehension by 
which Mrs. Neville gives a title to the book. So experienced a 
matron would never have acquiesced in the intimac 4 tween an 
attractive young gentleman and her daughter with the utterly 
inappropriate remark that it was “ Only George.” : 
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If his biographer is to be trusted, “Only George” should be 
called “George the Only, the Unique, Der Kinzige.” It is true 
that from the inning of the book to the end he wr nothing 
extraordinary, although he accomplishes the remarkable feat of 
becoming one of the first physicians in London within a few 
months from his entrance into the profession. His pre-eminence 
is entirely reflected from the admiration which he wins from the 
authoress, from Amy, from Carry, from Sibyl, and from Eleanor. 
One of the many advantages of novels written by ladies is the 
consolation which they afford to manly wy e t is satisfactory 
to be informed by a competent witness that the Miss Davenports 
and the Miss Conways are still capable of believing in faultless 
heroes. The most modest reader, if he is only conscious of not 
being too exclusively amiable, cannot but identify himself in some 
de with the fortunate representative of his sex. He may 
indeed be aware that he is not, like George Evelyn, “ tall, dark, and 
handsome,” but he probably thinks that his face “is full of nobility 
and intelligence.” Privately, he perhaps knows that he is but 
a poor creature, full of selfishness, of awkwardness, and of every 
kind of weakness. Still more painful experience has taught him 
that his own family and the men of his acquaintance regard him 
rather with toleration than with enthusiasm; but there still 
remains the generous and fertile imagination of womankind. A 
little intellectual capacity combined with supposed force of 
character is indispensable to every aspirant to female admira- 
tion, and unless both qualities can be combined it is better to 
have a spice of the devil than a great deal of the angel. Women 
have always sagacity enough to withhold both their personal love 
and their Sonvtien enthusiasm from men who can under no cir- 
cumstances inspire fear. According to a phrase which is quoted 
in the present volumes, one sweet pea can find no support in 
another. The faculty of self-deception must be feeble in any one 
who fails to persuade himself that he possesses or has possessed 
the virtues and the vices which render the George Evelyns of 
fiction unresisted conquerors. 

The portrait of the gentle lover who scarcely hopes for an im- 

ible return of afiection is delicately and faithfully drawn. 
il Maitland attends Amy with unwavering and unexacting 
devotion, as Schiller’s Knight of Toggenburg waited in his 
hermitage day by day and year after year to see his lady's window 
open at dawn. 
Blickte nach dem Kloster driiben, 
Blickte stundenlang 
Nach dem Fenster seiner Lieben 
Bis das Fenster klang, 
Bis die Liebliche sich zeigte, 
Bis das theure Bild 
Sich ins Thal herunter neigte, 
Ruhig, engelmild. 
Amy is always calm to Basil, and it is only when he is dying that 
she rewards his fidelity with angelic mildness. It is unfortunately 
true that, in all relations of life, and more especially in the 
devotion of men to women, humility tends to provoke a mixture 
of pity and contempt. Since Silvio whined after Phoebe in the 
forest of Arden, since Wilfrid pined in Rokeby, the Basil Mait- 
lands have not even succeeded in giving the Lord Chilworths 
reasonable cause for jealousy. Mr. Clinton, indeed, who is 
described with acrimonious vigour, cautions Lord Chilworth 
against Maitland’s intimacy with Amy; but it soon becomes 
evident that she regards her loyal follower with amiable 
indifference. The breach of contidence by a confessor who 
had misunderstood Amy’s reference to George Evelyn is 
a libel on his class. Mr. Clinton might be capable of giving 
bad advice, and of attempting to perpetuate an influence 
casually acquired, but he would scarcely have preached at 
Lady Chilworth in her own parish church; and having been a 
gentleman before he became a spiritual practitioner, he would 
assuredly not have violated her confidence. As novelists are the 
prinsigal instructors of the young and of the obscure multitude in 
the manners and morals of the higher classes, they are especially 
bound to abstain from unjust imputations. With only one or two 
exceptions, Only George may be trusted by the anxious student as 
a faithful representation of manners and customs. The style is 
easy, natural, and graceful, and the whole atmosphere of the story 
is pervaded by good sense and by wholesome and natural feeling. 


ALBERT I. OF HABSBURG.* 

ye mythology of patriotism is endued with a vitality both 

brisk and obstinate. It defies criticism and derides demonstra- 
tion. Thucydides was probably thought to have displayed very 
questionable taste when he reminded his fellow-citizens of the 
truth about the sainted assassins of Pisistratus. North of the 
Tweed, the worship of Wallace bids fair to prove more perennial 
than even the monument designed to typify it. But of all 
patriotic superstitions the myth of Tell appears to be the most 
vigorous and the most enduring. For two centuries and a half 
scepticism has in vain spent its shafts against this venerable legend. 
Swiss patriots have covered it with their bodies and their reputa- 
tions ; it has been consecrated by German genius, and has survived 
even the dangerous friendship of Schiller’s English translator, Mr. 
William Peter. Since that worthy man hurled his defiance against 
the assailants of the of Tell, as “ partisans of Austria who, 
in their hatred of everything like freedom, are necessarily anxious 


* Albrecht I. von Habsburg, Herzog von Cisterreich und Rémischer 
Konig. Von J.¥F. Alphons Micke. Gotha: 1866. 


to depreciate and degrade its heroes,” or “ originality- or novelty. 
hunters I think they call themselves philologists ’), who affect 
perpetual scepticism as to everything established or received "— 
since that -time, in the opinion of all impartial minds, the cele. 
brated essay of Ludwig Hiusser (in which is preserved the above 
astounding quotation) te given the finishing stroke to the myth 
in question. But it still exercises its influence over many simple 
souls, and, which is of more importance, has contributed to colour 
the popular view of an entire reign of which the Swiss rising 
formed only one of the least important episodes, 

Thus much we may willingly concede to the author of recent 
monograph on Albert I, the ‘weceh Emperor of the een of 
Habsburg and the second founder of the dynastic power of his 
house. The combined influences of Swiss patriotism and of 
Schiller’s poetry have helped posterity to a very rough-and-ready 
judgment on the character of this prince. The fact that he was 
throughout his reign on bad terms with the clergy—gratid caruit 
clericorum, clerum odivit, say the annalists—was of itself unfayour. 
able to the chance of his obtaining an impartial hearing before the 
tribunal of history, where the voice of that order so lon 
dominated. But when to clerical spleen was added patriotic and : 
liberal sentimentalism, Albert’s fair fame was indeed in dan 
At the same time it is impossible not to be amused at the wrath 
with which M. Miicke pursues poor Schiller’s innocent interference 
in the question ; for Schiller, as is well known, merely followed the 
account of Johannes von Miiller, and it is upon the latter that. 
Albert's should have expended his indignation. 
Miicke makes short work of the claims of poetry to choose its own 
subjects, and to treat them as for its own purposes may seem most 
expedient :— 

hoe y the efforts of the official Swiss manufacturers of history were 
favoured by the enthusiasm of poetic souls full of dreams of liberty, who by 
means of their zum Theil recht geistreichen creations excited the ten 
only too manifest in human nature, towards rather believing the impro! 
than searching for the True, to such an extent that it seemed almost impos- 
sible to remove again those errors imbibed at the breast of poetry, . . , 
Away, then, with the hollow pathos of poetic imagination, in order that 
sober severity of truth-loving history may occupy its place, 

The life and character of Albert I. are certainly pm | 
remarkable to deserve special study; but at the same time it 
doubtful whether the efforts of M. Miicke will bring about a 
reversal of the Fe mage which has generally been passed upon 
his hero. M. Miicke cannot be accused of having written any 
other than a fair account of the ditferent wars a negotiations 
through which Albert pursued the single object of his hfe. But 
many readers will differ from the author as to the inferences to be 
drawn from his honest statement of facts. It is indeed unfair that 
Albert should be made the scapegoat of all the charges against the 
founders of the Habsburg dynasty. He was merely the inheritor 
of his father’s policy, which he faithfully transmitted to his 
descendants. As in the case of the Roman Emperors, so the first 
Habsburg who wore the Imperial crown has received all the 
blessings, and the second all the curses, of patriotic historians, But 
just as the cold determination of Tiberius permanently established 
the system originated by his less repulsive stepfather, so the 
creation of Rudolf of Habsburg would have collapsed but for the 
exertions of his resolute son. That Albert encouraged the pro» 
perity of the cities at the expense of the princes, and curbed as far 
as was in his power the oF rg of independence among the 
latter, was merely an incidental fact of his dynastic policy, and 
may be accounted for by the circumstance that the princes, and not 
the cities, happened to be (in a phrase of English history) “the 
King’s rebels.” That he assumed a resolute attitude against the 
authority of the Pope cannot in justice be regarded as an absolute 
merit in a prince who afterwards readily consented to purchase the 
goodwill of the Pontiff by concessions of almost un 
magnitude. In the meagre catalogue of his virtues asa ruler may 
fairly be included his opposition to the persecution of the Jews 
A fanatical mob in Franconia, under the guidance of a Herr von 
Rindfleisch (history is responsible for his incredible name), had for 
the space of two months spent its wrath upon these unfortunate 


victims, not fewer than 100,000 of whom are said to have been put 


to death. Albert, notwithstanding the opposition of the clergy, 
sero, | punished the ringleaders of the outbreak ; nor is the act 
less to his credit because many of the murdered Jews had been 
officers of the Imperial Treasury. This proof of his administrative 
vigour and justice deserves to be remembered in his favour. That 
his personal morality seems to have been exceptionally high is 
comfortable fact for an enthusiastic biographer, but cannot, 
course, affect our estimate of the Emperor as a ruler and & 
tician. That estimate may, we think, be fairly summed up # 
follows. Unscrupulous as to the means by which he a 
the supreme power in the realm, Albert was equally unscrup 

in the way in which he used it for the aggrandizement of his own 
dynasty. Failure only acted as a stimulus upon his indefa 
energy; and had the assassin’s hand been stayed he might have 
lived to rg the edifice at which he laboured 80 ery 9 
As it was, he left behind him an unfinished work, and 
down in the most important of the enterprises by which he 
deavoured to anticipate the future greatness of his house. 

Albert was not originally intended by his father to succeed # 
Roman King. But the death of both of his brothers placed 
upon his shoulders the double burden of cat on the 
dynastic policy of Rudolf in the lands of which the latter 
had despoiled King Ottokar, and of succeeding to the arduous 
honour of the supremacy. When Rudolf died, in the year 1291, 
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iately placed himself in ession of the regalia. 

Albert immedi claims to his father’s throne. Three 
and advanced 
the Electors—thus early had the House of Austri. commenced 
} ey of matrimonial alliances— were the brothers-in-law 
i} ong bsburg claimant. The Elector Palatine was in his 
favour, as Was the Elector of Traves. But the two other 

itual Electors were against him; and the —. of the 
haughty and rigorous kiygmaker (as he loved to call himself), 

Gerard IT. of Mayence, proved fatal to the 

ht forward as candidate a poor relation of his own 
Net needy Count Adolf of Nassau, Arch- 

: to find a willing instrument for the furtherance 
ye Hath His intrigues gained over the majority, and, 
to the bitter disappointment of Albert, Adolf of Nassau was 
elected Roman King in his stead. At to 

friendship of his disappointed rival; but he was soon 
por codes om this wise policy of conciliation to direct inter- 
ference in the internal concerns of Albert's Austrian dominions, 
From that moment Albert determined, by fair means or foul, to 
oust the other from his insecure seat. Adolf had eoncluded an 
alliance with I, of England Philip IV. of 
hich English money was to pay for German troops. 
ony Lesitation Albert eadeel to beat his rival with his own 
weapon, “As my lord, the Roman King, has become the mer- 
cenary of the so it will be the less 
the mercenary of the I’renchman.’ eanwhile, fres 
even had broken on in Austria on the false report of Albert's 
death, and the Archbishop of Salzburg had resumed his encroach- 
ments upon his neighbour's territory, encouraged by the express 
approval of Adolf. With swift energy Albert settled matters 
with the Archbishop, and forced the latter into a 
him from giving aid to the Roman King, or any other person, 
inst the Duke of Austria. Adolf had few friends, and no 
my, to support him in the approaching struggle ; and the only 
means at his command for securing the former was a reckless 
bestowal of privileges and fiefs upon those who _ willing to 
sell their support. Albert, on the other hand, had by this time 
married all of Nie six sisters to influential princes of the realm ; 
na ois origina patron Viector Archbis 10p 
oe disgusted at the inde sondent attitude assumed by the 
sovereign upon whom he looked as his creature, went over to the 
enemy. But one other sanction was needed before Albert could 
stake the existence of himself and his house upon the decisive 
struggle. The Pope (Boniface VIII.) was not likely to favour 
any attempt against a sovereign who was at that very time at war 
with the bitterest enemy of the Holy See, King Philip TV. of 

France. Albert’s attempt to bribe the Holy Father was a double 
failure; for the money was taken, but nothing granted in return, 
But Albert, or his agent at Rome, was equal to the emergency. 
The latter was, in M. Miicke’s delightful phrase, “ obliged,” in 
order to deprive Adolf's party of a triumph, to forge a brief, in which 
the Pope accorded his consent to the deposition of Adolf and the 
elevation of Albert to the throne. On the authority of this 
summo e two claimants to Frankfort. The amazed Ado 
made inquiries at Rome as to the pretended Papal brief; but 
when he received the information that it was a forgery, it was 
already too late. This outrageous proceeding does not seem to 
aflect M. Miicke’s estimate of the moral character of his hero, 
unless it be referred to in a subsequent passage where Albert is 
stated to have been conscious of having committed a slight (/eise) 
wrong. It is thus that biographers are blind, not to the ex- 
aggerations of hostile chroniclers, but to the fucts of their own 
narratives, 

_ The subsequent proceedings of the Albertine party were of a 
piece with this monstrous fraud. An assembly of three Electors 
in person, and two by proxy—that is, of five out of seven—held 
4 mock Court over the absent King. It is doubtful whether even 
the whole electoral body possessed the right of deposing him ; 

can be no question that an incomplete assembly was incom- 
petent for the purpose, Duke Albert of Saxony as 
prosecutor, and charged Adolf with a long list of dn, the 
very names of which sufficiently indicate the real character of the 
— procedure He was found guilty in contumaciam of the 
he cae of the sacred wafer, the illtreatment of priests, 
of simony, of the Church, &c. &c., 
mmay be recognised the author of the movement) 

of - non-fulfilment of his treaties with Mayence. After the 
assembly had given their verdict on each head, Gerard of Mayence 

“ert the deposition of Adolf, and swore at the altar that the 
ti ae had only chosen him six years before because they at that 

me a worthier candidate. Next day Albert was 
ing. 

_ The battle of Galiheim in which Adolf received a wound from 

8 rival’s own hand, and was afterwards massacred in cold blood 
¥ @ page, ended the contest. And now was the time to legalize 
Fs eon attempt 4 a new election of Albert, in which all 
a ectors took part. Bribes were necessary even now to secure 
the Rhin’, j and Gerard of Mayence, the kingmaker, pocketed 
pall ne-tolls on which his heart had throughout been princi- 

y, set. Even the Pope was ultimately persunded into 


i and thus six years (1292-1298) had brought 


of Austria to the undisputed ion of his father’s 
‘rown, As Roman King he unswervingty pursued the object for 
so much fraud and violence secured to himself 


which he had by 


the headship of ape His attempt to te to his 
house the vacant fiefs of Holland, Zealand, and Friesland proved 
opportunity o ng the Hal ynasty, 

ferthwith wed the his son Rudolf, ‘Tho 
Bohemians endeavoured to assert their right of election, but two 
Austrian armies convinced them of the necessity of recognis- 
ae son as their king, With Meissen and Thuringia, 
Albert thought to t the process of declaring them vacant 
fiefs of the Empire. But the army by which he sup 

his pretensions was beaten in the field by the legitimate heirs; 
and the result was a revolt in Bohemia, which terminated (on 
the death of Rudolf) in the election of Duke Henry of 
was lost; an us a m struggle was n i rt’s 
schemes were not to end failure and There is 
evidence that he was preparing for such a struggle at the v 
time when his career was abruptly cut short by a kinsman’s 
hand, The murder of Albert by his nephew John—mis-called 
Duke of Suabia, and otherwise known in history as Johannes 
Parricida—once more recalls the interference of dramatic poetry in 
the narrative of Albert's reign. Little new has, however, in this 
instance to be added to the accounts. upon which Schiller founded 
the celebrated episode of the murder of Albert in Tell, Albert left 
an undiminished heritage to his surviving son Frederick, but his 
attempts to increase it twofold by an abuse of his Royal powers 
had ended in failure. Even the crown was not destined to rest un- 
challenged on Frederick's head ; and more than a century passed 
before the second Habsburg Albert united in his person the Im- 
perial dignity to those Royal crowns for which Albert I. had 
schemed and struggled so unwearingly—the crowns of Bohemia 
and Hungary. @ traditions of the House of Habsburg may 
consecrate re memory of Albert I.; but those who see in the 
dynastic policy of that House one of the main causes of the 
ruin of German nationality have no reverence to spare for his 
name, 


THE UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION.* 
} ig general history of the Universities’ Mission, of the enthu- 
sinaam with which it was sent out, and of the failure which 
followed, has been made sufficiently known, Mr. Rowley, one of 
the two clergymen who survived the various dangers of the expe- 
dition, has now published a detailed account from his journals. 
His purpose is, ay to vindicate the judgment of those by 
whom it wis undertaken, and to preserve a fair record of the 
efforts which failed to obtain a successful result. Probably he 
will not materially alter the general opinion as to the wisdom of 
the attempt. He has indeed illustrated by a candid narrative the 
nuine heroism of Bishop Mackenzie and his followers; and if 
Seectom were the one thing desirable in missionaries, there would 
be little cause for complaint. As it is, we are rather reminded of 
the criticism, “It is magnificent, but it is not war.” The mis- 
sionaries seem to have hurled themselves as thoughtlessly against 
the heathenism of Africa as the Light Brigade went in against the 
Russian artillery at Balaclava. They apparently ——o to win 
the position by a coup de main, directed with so little forethought 
as to be almost at hazard. The result was, as might be expected, 
that if they have left behind a bright example of self-devotion, 
they have left nothing else. A few scores of savages were taught 
for a time to feel a certain for Englishmen, but were never 
even externally Christianized; and a few dying children were 
baptized. These results cost the lives of Bishop Mackenzie and 
of several excellent gentlemen, after they had laboured for many 
months with great devotion, Opinions — of course difler as to the 
desirability of such a sacrifice, and as to whether zeal is more lik 
to be damped by the failure or stimulated by the example. 
any case, however, it is unfortunate that so much energy should not 
have been more skilfully applied. A collateral purpose of Mr, 
Rowley's book seems to be to throw a share of the responsibility 
upon Dr, Livingstone, Dr, Livingstone’s glowing accounts of the 
Zambesi led to the first selection of the field of operations; he de- 
termined the missionaries to fix their dwelling at a site which 
turned out to be unhealthy, and he brought about the first actual 
conflict with slave-traders. Mr. Kowley never makes any com- 
plaint of Dr. Livingstone’s action, but he takes care to mention in 
rather a pointed manner that on various doubtful points they 
“implicitly accepted Dr. Livi ne's statements.” It is pro- 
bably impossible to apportion fairly the eee amongst the 
various persons concerned ; we certainly shall not make the attempt; 
but the very fact that those engaged in the expedition hnd to depend 
so entirely upon one man, upon one who had the natural pre~ 
judices of a first explorer, goes far to explain their failure. 
new next to nothing about the district they were about to visit, 
or about its inhabitants, except upon Dr. Livingstone’s authority ; 
and they were so eager to save time that they made few preliminary 
investigations. There is a romantic side to missionary cy san 
but romantic enterprises, to be successful, require to be found 
upon cool prosaic calculations. The missionaries seem to have been 
8o taken with the poetical aspect of their work that they neglected 
the preparations which common sense would have dictated, 
Nothing can be plainer than the truth which Mr. Rowley’s 
book copiously illustrates, that the African negro can only be 
gradually Christianized by well-organized efforts, and that he 


* The Story of the Universities’ Mission to Central - By the Rev, 
Henry Rowley, London: Saunders, Otley, & Co. 1866. 
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must be educated, instructed in commerce, and freed from the 
slave-trade before he can be permanently converted. Mere chival- 
rous dashes at detached points are doomed to failure if uncon- 
nected with a much wider system of operations. 

The melancholy story which Mr. Rowley tells simply, though 
not very artistically, shows from the first the false position in 
which the missionaries found themselves, After a series of such 
disappointments as happen to all African explorers—loss of stores, 
and tedious delays, and outbreaks of fever—they at last found 
themselves at the settlement suggested by Dr. Livingstone. Here 
they were in a tolerably healthy district, although the precise spot 
chosen seems to have been unfortunate. But the social condition 
(if so it can be called) of the population in the interior would defy 
every attempt at a permanent impression. Every tribe leads a 
precarious existence between intervals of starvation or extirpa- 
tion. Every attempted social organization is sure to be swept awa, 
before long, cher a or by a war wit 
other natives, or by a drought which kills people off by wholesale. 
The mission had settled amongst certain oavaiie. who were at 
this period in the extirpation phase. They were threatened by 
the Ajawas coming down upon them from the north. The first 
performance of the missionaries was to liberate some slaves who 
were being carried off in a caravan; which was followed by 
various conflicts with marauding Ajawa parties. Mr. Rowle 
gives very good reasons to justify these military operations, whic 
were probably inevitable, and which were certainly undertaken 
with excellent motives. The liberated slaves were protected 
by the missionaries, and formed a body of dependents and pro- 

tive converts, The position, however, into which the mis- 
slonaries were thus brought—probably unavoidably—was quite 
untenable. The negroes evidently failed to perceive the diifer- 
ence between fighting to liberate slaves and fighting as simple 
allies; for the cupture of slaves was a natural accompaniment 
of all warfare. Tt soon became evident that there was very 
little to choose between Ajawas and Manganjas. It was im- 
possible to interfere with the Ajawa operations without be- 
coming the allies of the Manganjas, and undertaking a regular 
campaign. bape ony as the Ajawas were gradually over- 
spreading the country, the missionaries were compelled to retire 
with their little band of dependents from the highlands to the 
banks of the river. Meanwhile, Bishop Mackenzie had died from 
an attack of fever, caught when all his medicines had unfortu- 
nately been lost by the es of acanoe. The other members of 
the mission gradually broke down from the same inevitable enemy. 
Then came a terrible famine, killing off whole villages throughout 
the eee By the time Bishop Tozer arrived to remove the 
remnants of the mission, the Manganjas had been nearly extermi- 
nated by their enemies and by starvation, and the Ajawas reigned 
in their stead. Mr. Rowley thinks that a settlement might pidkegs 
have been continued amongst the Ajawas; but, even if circum- 
stances had been favourable, there seems to be no reason wh 
one set of savages should be more stable than another. As it 
was, the survivors of the mission were forced to return to England 
with broken health, leaving their native followers to be cared for 
by an amiable Ajawa chief. Mr. Rowley is confident in this 
gentleman’s honour and in the faithful memories of the liberated 
slaves. Beyond this story the interval between thie first settle- 
ment of the mission and its final abandonment is principally filled 
with accounts of toilsome journeys to buy food, of troubles with 
surrounding chiefs, who sometimes wished to be allies and some- 
times had to be punished for offences by the burning of their 
villages, of incessant fevers and famines, of difficult communica- 
tions with the outside world, and of the successive deaths of 
most of the English party. The material necessities of the position 
prevented any serious attempt to instruct the natives, and indeed 
only one of the party seems to have learnt the language sufficiently 
for preaching purposes, None of the natives, we are told, “ had 
been fully instructed in the truths of Christianity, or had mani- 
fested a desire for the Gospel standard, or had given any unmis- 
takeable evidence of a change of heart. None, therefore, but 
those who died were baptized,” though Mr. Rowley personally 
“ would not have hesitated to baptize Chimlolo and several others 
under our care.” 

It would pass the skill of the most accomplished architect to 
erect any firm superstructure upon so shifting a foundation. Some 
firm base of operations must first be found, and some stop put to 
the various influences, especially the slave-hunting, which make 
of the African population a mere bewildering mass of anarchy 
and confusion. Even if it were possible to teach Christianity to 
a few individuals or villages, their example would hardly spread 
to the neighbouring tribes so long as every African considers a 
neighbour merely as the raw material of a slave. And in the 
incessant wars and famines any body of converts would be in con- 
stant danger of summary extinction. But, moreover, it seems 
that the individual negro requires a deal of education before 
he can even be fitted to receive Christian doctrines. He is 
very likely to learn to use the words, but he will modify their 
sense so as to adapt the new lessons to his own fetishism. A very 
curious example of this is given quite unconsciously by Mr. 
Rowley. The Ajawa, he says, were in the habit of occasional 
man-eating; not eating men as a regular article of food, but, “as 
other tribes eat lion, to make them brave.” Thus, a certain 
chief having been overpowered after a brilliant resistance, 
“his body was cut up into minute portions, the flesh being 
eaten by the Ajawa warriors in order that they might be- 
come as valiant in war as he.” Mr. Rowley’s criticism upon 


this custom is remarkable. “ It would not have difficult,” 
he observes, “to make these people realize the = that our 
souls are strengthened by the body and blood of Christ, as our 
bodies are by the bread and wine.” We should rather have 

it would have been obviously impossible to prevent their taking 
the doctrine of the Sacrament in a degrading materialist sense, 
Again, on occasion of a drought, the Manganja went through 
certain ceremonies, such as pouring out, beer as a libation, calli 
upon their god Mpambi, lying on their 8, clapping their hands, 
and going through a dance. In these performances Mr. Rowl, 
seems to see an intelligent parallel to our prayers for rain, altho 
mixed with a good deal of superstition. Our opinion of the 
value of such rites must depend upon the meaning of Mpambi— 
translated by Mr. Rowley, “God.” That he has any of a "sa 
butes which more intelligent races ascribe to their Supreme Bei 
does not appear. When Mpambi did not give what they wan 
they applied to the spirits of their dead chiefs, “or ‘rather to 
their ‘shadows’”; for they had very indistinct notions of another 
world. The government of the Manganja, says Mr. Rowley, was 
“theoretically well designed ; it was something like a theocracy.” 
We did not know that a theocracy was theoretically a good form 
of government; nor is it practically promising when the god 
turns out to be one Bona, who lives on the top of a mountain 
called Choro, and | te oracles through a negro priestess who is 
shut up to dream dreams in a hut. “But,” as Mr. Rowley says, 
with apparent disappointment, “this form of government was 
lifeless, it gave no security or stability to the country.” It would 
have been very odd if it had. Bona was certainly a powerful 
and lived on the top of Choro because he had made a tree there 
bring forth as many pumpkins as were wanted when some fugi- 
tives from a war hi en refuge with him; but what bis 
relations are to Mpambi we are not told. Mr. Rowley remarks, in 
despair, that he “could never harmonize the various phases” of 
the natives’ belief. “Their belief,” indeed, “in devils and demons 
was certain,” and so was their belief in fetish ; also they had some 
sort of adoration of some sort of god; but how to put this rather 
vague creed into a definite set of articles puzzled Mr. Rowley, 
especially as they objected to on oe their religion, had no 
legends, and could converse about little but “food and women.” 
To put it shortly, the Manganja and the Ajawa and all the rest of 
them seem to have been in the lowest stage of grovelling super- 
stition ; if they occasionally aped an article of the Christian creed, 
the resemblance seems to us rather disadvantageous than other- 
wise. It shows how easily the true doctrine may be taken in a 
materialist sense. Before such people can be made into genuine 
converts they must be or to think. They have hardly reached 
the stage at which monotheism is possible. 

The natives, in we of their very low religious development, 
were tolerably well ved. They received the strangers Kindly, 
were ready to work for wages, and were fairly docile. Under more 
favourable conditions they might be raised in the scale of civiliza- 
tion; but a systematic, continuous, and intelligent effort, backed 
up by power to enforce a prohibition of the slave-trade, would be 
ne With every sympathy for the objects of the mission, 
and fully appreciating the self-devotion of its members, it is im- 
“samy not to t that so ae a scheme, ending in the 
oss of such valuable lives, should ever have been undertaken, 


CHARLES TOWNSHEND, WIT AND STATESMAN.* 


thy reaction against the old-fashioned Dryasdust school of 
history is full of danger to sound knowledge. Contempt for 
the mere dry bones of history, and a passion for clothing them in 
such apparel as may fit them for the most superficial and inatten- 
tive mind, are perilous conditions. The love of making histories 
as lively and light as romances tends to make them about as 
trustworthy as romances. When —_— read the books of a 
writer like Mr. Carlyle, they see that he denounces Dryasdusts, 
and that his style is full of vigour and vivacity. But they do not 
see that he has himself gone don h tenfold more than Dryasdust 
toil and labour and plodding. They do not notice his almost 
2 accuracy as to a date or a name or a circumstance. So 
they write trashy, windy, thin, blundering scraps of books, like 
leading articles inflated, and think that they are filling history 
with new blood and spirit. The truly wretched production before 
us, nominally a life of Charles Townshend, is an example of what 
comes of the new principles when acted on by writers who don't 
know what these principles mean, and shows that, though history 
written like a gazette is a poor thing, history written like a maga- 
zine is a very great deal poorer. The dates, to begin with, are 
bungled in a way that is almost incredible—when we have any, 
that is to say, for there are not many in the book. At page 7 
we are told, at the opening of a chapter, that something or other 
happened in the December of this year. The reader looks about 


hopelessly to know what year it is. There is no vestige of 
finger-post. He turns back to the previous chapter, which is & 
digression on things in general, called “the House and its Manage- 
ment,” to which we shall return by and by. This ter 
contains two dates, 1765 and 1762, but the reader knows at 
the “this year” of Chapter IV. is neither 1765 nor 1762. 
he turns back still further, very despondently, until at p. 26, fifty 
es off, his eye catches the figures 1752. Delighted at this 
fittle spot of dry ground in the dismal waste, the reader resumes, 


* Charles Townshend, Wit and Statesman. By Percy Fitzgerald, MA. 
London: Richard Bentley. 1866. 
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that the thing which happened in “this year” was 

- ee of the British Museum and the offering of Sir 

Hans Sloane’s collection for sale. This date at ohce turns into dust 

d ashes like a Dead Sea apple, for he knows that the Museum 

er founded, not in 1752, but in 1753. This, however, is trifling 
ared with other inistances of hopeless confusion. For example, 
<0 place we see 1763, and clutch at it like a drowning man at 
straw, holding on with proud confidence, until we are rudely 
coavileed by the next date—* at last in the February of the next 
ear 1765" But where is 1764? We shall see. Stumbling 
x desperately for six more pages, we are asked to recollect “ that 
this was about the middle of 1764,” while the next chapter puts 
us into smooth water again by sa ing that “we are now at the 
ear 1765.” One chapter en by saying that Townshend’s 
ventas took place in August, 1754. ‘The next begins by 
saying “The new Parliament had met”; there literally is not 
ey Je date in it from beginning to end. The Parliament 
met in May, 1754; its second Session began in November, 
1754, and its third in November, 1755: Yet all three Sessions 
are Tropelessly jumbled up, and the reader, if he knows as 
little history as the writer seems to do, will presume that 
all the events described in this dateless chapter took place 
in 1754. He sees “this debate” without having been told 
when the debate was or what it was about, and he hears at 
the end of the chapter that “the fact was, a wrong issue had 
been taken; a distinct motion should have been made,” &c. &c. 
without knowing what issue had been ber 
made. We will not weary our readers by dwelling muc 
further — this indescribable chaos. The order of events and their 
dates are things beneath Mr. Fitzgerald’s notice, who is, J a 
by his title- a novelist. One instance more wi 
quite’ enough. e says that Hume, in 1759, was in town, and 
was mortified to hear that Charles Townshend was accusing 
his history of inaccuracy. The story is very well known. “Three 
ears before,” we are told—that in 756, 
to Mr. Fitzgerald—Hume had found out that “Charles 
‘Townshend sed for being the cleverest fellow in England.” 
But the cautious reader has - by this 
time, and, referring to Hume’s biography, discovers that it was in 
59, not 56, that Hume had said hte about Charles Townshend 
passing for a clever fellow. The letter from which Mr. Fitzgerald 
is not important, but it sho : 
The book is tositivel one of the most slovenly and chaotic that 
ever were written. The last year marked is 1766, yet bade 
did not die until September of 1767. The writer does in te 
us that the death took _— Ls - first week of September, but 
the year he keeps profoundly dark. 

But chaotic absence or confusion of dates is not the only sin of 
history written in Mr. Fitzgerald’s style. In one place he is 
talking about the old Duke of Newcastle, the famous intriguer. 
We don’t know the date, but at first we suppose that it must 
have been 1741, or thereabouts, for “ Sir Robert was hurrying to 
his fall, and the Duke had instinct enough to see this decay, and 

ut we are soon thrown off the track with unprecedented violence. 
The author goes on :— 

Walpole was chief ; Lord Townshend was whispering to him to get rid of 
Newcastle, Townshend’s own brother-in-law, and to this end he was con- 
stantly stirring till he effected a sort of league with Lord Grenville for Sir 
~ this was the scandal. No sooner was Lord 

renville &e, 

One does not know where to begin with the blunders of a pas- 
sage like this. Let us begin at the smaller blunders :—1. By 
author means the man who 

erwards was ranville, 2. At this time h t 
Granville, but Carteret. 3. Townshend “left Londen fa 1730, 
when Walpole was at the zenith of his power, and never touched 
politics again. 4, He was dead and buried in 17 38, long before 
Sir R. Walpole was anything like “hurrying to his fall.” 5. As 
wed abandoned politics in 1730, and as 

alpole not fall until 1742, he could not very well have 
anything do - Sir Robert's overthrow. Once upon a 

€ Waipole and Townshend intrigued for the. overthrow of 
“Grenville,” as the author calls fim, but this is obviously 
different from_an intrigue between “Grenville” and Towns- 
hend against Walpole. To make this dire and ignorant con- 
Ppt onan we in the next page that the Duke 

e, whom we just h Tul ib 

the brother-in-law of the Lord the 
is said to have done something or other to «his own brother- 
in-law, the father of Charles Townshend.” But Charles Towns- 
hend’s father was the son of the Lord Townshend who married 
Newcastle's sister for first wife.’ How could Newcastle be 
brother-in-law to both father and son? Of course he was 
uncle to Charles Townshend’s father. But to show Mr. Fitz- 
let us go to the very beginning of 
the son of the “ third Marquis The that 
aan 8 own elder brother, George, was the first Marquis. Their 
ti er a only the third Viscount. He was a bye creature, and 
1s not of the smallest consequence to mankind whether he was 

# viscount or a marquis; but surely it is of considerable conse- 


oo that, if a biographer volunteers any information as to the 
of his hero's father, the information should be correct. 
Such a blunder shows that we are in the hands of a careless 


writer who has not taken the pains which even common lite- 
rary decency demands to get up his subject. The blunders in 
the poaege we have quoted are almost too monstrous for comment. 
Will posterity be treated as badly as we are? “In 1866,” for 
instance, “ when Lord Derby, fifteenth Marquis, was hurrying to 
his fall, Sir George Cornewall Lewis whispered him to get rid of 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy, and to this end he was ey till 
he effected a sort of league with Mr. Henley for Lord Derby’s 
overthrow.” This is not a bit more outrageous nonsense 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s sentence about “Grenville” intriguing with 
Townshend, who was dead, and who had been, when living, 
“ Grenville’s” own rival. 

Of course the minor sort of blunders abound. A name correctly 
spelt is a thing to be thankful for. We get Mr. Wyndham when 
it is pretty certain that the author means Mr. Windham, Bubb 
Doddington repeatedly for Dodington, Herenhausen repeatedly 
for Herrenhausen; the house of queer reputation kept y Mrs. 
Cornelys, in Soho se js is spoken of as Mrs. Cornely’s; and we 
don’t like the look of Dunscotus. Mr. Fitzgerald mixes up debates 
so curiously, and keeps the dates so carefully back, that we 
cannot track one or two statements which strike us as more 
than suspicious, or at all events which are mere statements, 
and therefore, in such a book, must be suspicious. Not that Mr. 
Fitzgerald does not try to make up by an exalted mannerism for 
his fatal confusion of mind about facts. He is quite anxious to 
instruct us. “The state of the House of Commons during the 
twenty years or so of Charles Townshend's career was certainly 
very curious, and has scarcely been realized in detail by the 
present generation.” If by the present generation Mr. Fitzgerald 
means that part of it which never reads history at all, he is quite 
right. But anybody who has read such an exceeding] accessible 
book as Lord Maca y’s Essays has realized the state of the House 
of Commons in the middle of the eighteenth century very well, or 
at least it is his own fault if he has not. Then there is Lord 
Stanhope’s history, and Mr. Massey’s, and the late Dr. Phillimore’s, 
and some half dozen other equally popular and well-known boo 
from each of which the present generation may realize the state 
the House of Commons a great deal more clearly than from Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s ignorant and inaccurate book. , we hear that 
“ justice has scarcely been done” to the “brilliant abilities” of 
Henry Fox, the first Lord Holland. Surely everybody who has 
written about Fox has admitted the brilliancy of his abilities, We 
do not know any history in which there is not due justice done to 
him on this point. But of course Mr. Fitzgerald is quite con- 
sistent in sticking in these bits of “scarcely realizing up to now,” 
“ scarcely doing justice hitherto,” and so forth. If you find out 
that there is something to be said and known about things of 
which you have just got your first glimpse, it is the most natural 
thing in the world to assure everybody else that they really 
ought to know all about the matter, and that it has been 
very much ignored—all of which only means that the writer 
himself has been ignorant of it. And the worst of it is that, in 
spite of his inaccuracy, Mr. Fitzgerald is not even lively. His book 
is indexless, dateless, chaotic, blundering, and yet for all this it is 
dull into the bargain. This is inexcusable. If a man cuts all the 
dates, tosses in his facts anyhow, and is too busy to distinguish 
one importunt man from another, and yet is funny, and succeeds in 
Joe-Millerizing history, he pleases somebody or other. For a 
book which is at once dull in point of style, and in point of infor- 
mation inaccurate and worthless, there is no room with any sort 
or condition of men. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF GERMAN CHARACTER.* 


HE old hatred of race between Frank and Teuton has been 

fought out to the death upon a hundred battle-fields. And 
the political forecasts of the hour point even now to the pos- 
sible contingency of a future international storm to which all 
bygone tempests will have been but as the breath of summer 
gales. In the meantime, and in the hope that less sanguinary 
arenas may continue to be found for the irrepressible rivalry 
of races, there may be a harmless amusement for us in watching 
a bloodless tilt of mutual criticism between literary champions. 
On this field, it may be, the combatants will hardly be thought 
equally matched. hatever advantage may be held likely to 
accrue to the German in actual warfare from the possession of a 
more deadly weapon, a strategy of profounder science, and a more 
intelligent culture on the of rank and iile, will be more than 
counterbalanced in the mimic war of literature by the superi 

ility of mind, the keener wit, and the more trenchant s ie 
his French adversary. The contest is sure to be of a sort to re- 
mind us of that between Richard and Saladin or Valentine and 
Orson. The barbed shafts of Gallic wit will easily find a sticki 
place in the Teutonic hide, as the light darts of the torero whi 
gall the unwieldy monster of the arena. In vain will the more 
solid weight of German geist have been brought to bear upon the 
spiritual fence of French raillery and satire. Who can refute a 
sneer? And of what use are the ponderous sword and shield 
of syllogism and sorites when opposed to the flexible small 
sword ot banter? We do not see how any very successful 
retort could be made by a German champion to the slight but 
telling brochure in which M. Desbarrolles gives a new turn to the 
current of ancient animosity. The challenge which he sends 
across the Rhine is certainly of a novel character, and is amusing 
* Le Caractére Allemand, expliqué la Physiologie. i Par Ad. Des- 

barrolles, Paris: 1866. 
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enough as the crotchet of a philosopher, no less than as an out- 
burst of national spleen, whatever may be thought of its logical 
or philosophical weight. The re ive merits of the races 
on either bank of the debateable stream are literally to be deter- 
mined, it appears, by a show of hands. The writer, that is to say, 
is a professed chiromantist, and he has recently undertaken a tour 
through the length and breadth of Germany, with a view of sub- 
jecting the character of the people to the crucial test of his fa- 
vourite science. Making no secret of his being among them taking 
notes with this purpose, he visitsin turn their capitals, their uni- 
yersities, their haunts of pleasure, their political and artistic vereins, 
and their secret communistic societies. “ Je me glissai, griice 4 des 
récommandations, dans les kneipen des étudiants”—that at Jena in 
particular, where the life of Kotzebue was drawn by lot. He 
drank from the great horn which Sand himself had drained. 
What number of hands he had thus the privilege of shaking or 
inspecting we have not indeed the means of judging. But the 
induction seems to have been sufficiently large for him to proceed 
to build thereupon, on the strictest principles of physiology, a 
scientific diagnosis of German character. 

We could have wished, for the sake of those less familiar with the 
new science of chiromancy, that M. Desbarrolles had youchsafed to 
enter more minutely into the details of his system, and to set before 
our eyes some few individual instances illustrative of the various 
shades of idiosyncrasy. We should have delighted to trace in the 
palm of Count Bismark those lines or prominences which form 
the true index to the great annexationist policy. It would have 
been curious to learn by such metaphysical aid how far the hands 
which wielded the terrible nee — betrayed some deep 
physiological affinity with that famed weapon itself, or whether 
the consummate strategy of a Moltke or a Von Roon lay hid in the 
subtle brain or in the ligne de téte or the plaine de Mars. We lately 
met with an English book in which thus much was professed 
to’be done with the hands of Lord Brougham, Dr. Whewell, and 
other distinguished personages. As it is, we only get here two 
or three diagrams of a normal hand, the divergence from which 
the author proceeds to enumerate in the case of the German 
people at large. We have no possible check upon his statement 
that among innumerable varieties he has everywhere found one 
persistent type, “ the type of arace”; far as we are from question- 
ing his assurance that all his statements are serious and made 
in good faith. Our previous knowledge of palmistry hardly went 
to the length of satisfying us, as an established fact, that the 
lumps at the base of each finger, from the first to the little one in 
order, were ruled respectively by Jupiter, Saturn, Apollo, and 
Mercury; or that the prominence of the thumb was consecrated 
to Venus, the mount of Mars rising in opposition to it on the inner 
margin, and the bulbous ridge bordering on the wrist being under 
the influence of the moon. For these leading facts we are 
referred to a previous publication of the author, Les Mystres de la 
Main, from which he has indulged us with another engraving of 
the perfect hand, “la main heureuse.” In this the ring of Venus— 
running from base to base of the two middle fingers—“ which in 
commonplace palms is a source of danger,” becomes the unmis- 
takeable symbol of a destiny “voluptuous in its tendencies while 
regulated in its enjoyments.” In a union of love, even where the 
love is only on one side, both husband and wife have these 
stigmata alike, In the rare case of such affection being really one 
and undivided, a cross has been seen crowning the ball of the thumb, 
where génération is ordinarily placed. But this the writer has 
only observed two or three times. The tip of the thumb indicates 
will; the joint next toit, thought. Broad finger-tips give the taste 
for change and motion. Soft hands accompany physical indolence ; 
bony knuckles indicate prudence. We turn now to the hand of a 
German. Soft and internally flat, with hard and osseous ex- 
tremities, it is that of a temperament cold and somewhat senile 
in type. There is the prudential, calculating, phlegmatic calm of 

. The long — tingers show a certain sensibility, but that 
iefly of details and minutie, corresponding to that devotion to 
analysis and division which is so characteristic of the German race. 
The narrow conical thumb indicates a want of logic, and a will, not 
the concomitant of reason, but of headiness and unreasoning self- 
love. In the square finger-tips lies mobility or changefulness ; 
and in the bony structure of the hand in general, caution. But 
the soft texture betrays physical laziness. Hence the liveliness of 
motion will not be that of the body, but that of the imagination; 
and there is no knowing whither that flighty faculty may lead, 
guided only by Mercury, the “mount of sophism.” ‘The mount 
of Jupiter is only exceptionally seen in German hands. This 
— prominence stands in general for dignity, lawful 
ambition, love of the family, truth, and good faith. This being 
conspicuously absent, it is needless to advert further to the 
“ cramped square” which takes the place of the curve of love, to the 
line of the heart without branches, or to the line of the head, long, 
straight, and hollow. The merest tyro in chiromancy will read in 
signatures like these “egotism, intellectual and moral jealousy, a 
temper saturnine and loveless, a proneness to avarice and all kinds 
of bad faith.” The absence of family love coincides remarkably, 
the author s, with the effects of the odious landwehr system. 
This legal exigency breaks up—for the Prussian, he should have 
been careful to —— domestic ties, all the play of conjugal, filial, 
parental love. Nor is honourable ambition more open to this 
sinister-handed people. To nothing better can they set their hands 
than to a soft casy “going sensual round of life, to which end 
they call in the aid of unlimited pipes and beer, together 
with that “vegetative resignation” a 


ch never fails them, | the envenomed “hatred against 


“The mount of Venus” is neither developed am 
crossed with its appropriate lines. You looks ia 
sequently, in any German for common gallantry, or 
sincere affection. “Chez lui tout sera calcul.” The dotnet 
instincts with him come, not from Venus, but from the moon, 
is the moon that sits enthroned, beaker in hand, over the 
tun of Heidelberg. It is the moon that has paled the race with 
her reflection of drunkenness and indolence. From the moon 
have come those corporal characteristics of theirs—their wan and 
faded hair, their blue and watery eyes, weak and unstead 
shaded behind glasses, their soft and flaccid cheeks, bad teeth’ 
scranny chins, thick shoulders, big bellies, narrow chests 
leaden skin. She it is who, amid the reek of tobacco, her chosen 
incense, and libations of beer, takes under her narcotic influence 
the German fancy, inspires it with metaphysical and socialist 
dreams, and bids it discourse heavy or melancholy music. At 
times she borrows the harsher accents of her neighbour Mars, 
“qui la coudoie en chiromancie”—the mount of Mars facing, as 
we have seen, that of Luna. “Mais il y a Mars et Mars en 
chiromancie.”” The German Mars is not the active God of arms, 
but the wooden idol of passive resistance, of obstinacy, and inertia, 
Whatever of spontaneity or ardour might accrue from his pre- 
siding Mercury is blasted in the German by a sinister influence, 
frittering away all energy upon trifles or negations, and witheri 
pride into and vanity—ce méticuleux 
aturne, ce Saturne aux s doigts longs et aux 
osseuses.” Phalaniges 

But chiromancy is‘not the only armoury from which M. Desbar- 
rolles is able to draw his weapons of attack. He is alsoa physi- 
ognomist. And he has only to look a native of that country in 
the face in order to paint in a moment the leading traits of 
German character, The sunken eye alone is sufficient to explain 
all that’ habitual reserve, doubt, envy, and “national hatred” 
which the author naively seems to think confined to the other side 
of the Rhine. Lavater, every one knows, made it clear that a 
nose low in the bridge is a sign of weakness and effeminacy, 
while an aquiline nose denotes force of will, energy, and domi- 
nion. A close-shut, straight-drawn mouth shows egotism. A flat 
chin implies coldness and dryness of temperature, while a i 
chin, likewise a German characteristic, indicates weakness, Pro- 
minent eyeballs, long before he had the German race in view, the 
author had determined to be the type of egotism, and often of 
wickedness ; and he adds that a certain infallible sign of evil is the 
breadth of the jaw. Since the time of Gall, hollow temples have 
been known as proofs of touchiness or spite. Flatness of ear tells 
of melancholy, suspicion, distrust; while long ears are ever a 
proverbial sign of plodding, caution, uneasiness; as is shown in 
all long-eared animals—the rabbit, the hare, the ass. 

Nor is phrenology likely to fail a philosopher so accom- 
plished in the art of forging the language of science into the 
weapons of national animosity. isting in his cause Spurz- 
heim as well as Gall, M. Desbarrolles sets himself to dissect 
with the same scientific calm the “square head,” notably cha- 
racteristic of the German. Of the four organs the great deve- 
lopment of which determines the typical aspect thus indicated, 
the first is that commonly laid down as wit (gaieé) in 
earn 8 maps. But this is now, especially since the time of 

imont, ‘‘Combes,” and others, to be taken as the faculty of 
doubt and discussion (esprit railleur), the instinct of pecan 
nothing, a minute and scrupulous criticism. And this is suppo 
by three other organs—“ causality,” which it quite rey worm 
“imitation,” which inspires the taste for mimicry and the theatre; 
and in general the sentiment of “wonder.” At the same time, at 
the upper posterior and lateral regions, the organ of excessive caution, 
one by the love of approbation, repeats the same form. Bene- 
volence, firmness, poetry, and veneration are either unrepresented 
or but feebly developed; while self-esteem or dignity is all but atro- 
phied by its overwhelming neighbour approbativeness, the “ small 
change of pride,” as our author neatly puts it, Above all, compa- 
rison, that source of light and truth, that destroyer of sophisms 
and (Edipus of — is replaced by all but a hollow in almost 
every German head. The very student finds there a place ready- 
made for the peak of his cap, which he sticks there quite 4 propos, 
says our phrenologist, in connection with the ao agp fos: 
of causality and satire, as if to simulate, before the 18 
uncovered, a fair and tolerable development of brain. Sense of 
colour there is none, as the author—formerly, we learn, a painter— 
demonstrates more in detail in a subsequent chapter of — 
criticism upon German art. Acquisitiveness, which elsewhere ten 
to commercial union, induces here nothing but competition, petty 
economy, and dissociation. It is indeed this tendency to “ divi- 
sion” which, in the writer's view, is the psychological key to all 
German shortcomings and wrongdoings, whoa in philosophy, 
in politics, in religion, in art, or in warfare. On this original sin 
he proceeds to base the complacent inference that Germany must 
decrease, while France, mother of mutual love and unity, must as 
inevitably increase. True, the German has organs for alimentivity 
and music, and these generally tend to union. But, linked indis- 
solubly with tobacco and beer, they only lead him to gorge and 
bemuse himself amid an impene’ ud in silence, isolation, 
and torpor. 

It is not a little comicai to note how every vial of his 
oe peg ag is poured in succession by the writer upon the 

ead of his German antagonist. But it is superlatively rag 
see all this done with the utmost gravity, on purpose to lay 4 

Wrance, and all things French, 
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. ‘es the German character. For a genuine and un- 
us to M. Desbarrolles himself. Between 


mitigate su German victim the strife is that of the 
wolf and the | Not a plea is to be heard, not a fact is to be 


urged in mi ivation, on the other side. The wicked German is 
born has as innocent Frenchman, and the badness of his 
hand and head betray his original sin in legible and palpable | 
characters. It seems that the thunders of Sadowa broke in 
upon M. Desbarrolles’s task of correlating and reducing the 
results of lis chiromantist and phrenological studies, but only 
to verify and confirm his previous conclusions. It is in 
vain that any one may point to the rapid military moves of 
Prussian armies as a protest against the imputation ‘of mere 
“ force d’inertie,” mere ** ardeur belliqueuse de la lune.” As vain 
is it to speak of the growing uhification of the Fatherland as 
a sign of something else than that “inexpugnable tendency to 
division” which must needs parcel out Germany into scraps 
of territory, as it leads every individual German into endless 
doubt, incurable egotism, and “la mesquinerie en toutes choses.” 
Winding up with a brief review of the few great men for whom 
Germany may be supposed to take credit, M. Desbarrolles does 
all his little best to pour scorn upon the claims of Kant and 
Schelling, Fichte and Mozart. What is there in philosophy, 
science, or art that Germany has not borrowed from France? 
What was Leibnitz but a plagiarist from Descartes? Was not the 
Abbé Deschamps a French precursor of Hegel? Did not Strauss 
crib every idea from Voltaire, Volney, and Dupuis? We are only 
left to wonder that a people so inert, so dull, so unoriginal, so 
effete and inane in intellect, in courage, in thought, in military 
prowess, should have had enough in them to have caused so 
tremendous a flutter in the breast of such a professor of calm 
and methodical science. 


VESUVIUS IN 1631.* 

7 a geologist staying at Naples, Vesuvius is naturally the chief 
object of attraction ; and M. Le Hon was led, during a year's 
residence in that neighbourhood, to study in considerable detail 
the history of the great eruption of the seventeenth century, and 
the traces of it which are still existing. He soon convinced him- 
self that the contemporary descriptions are all more or less im- 
erfect in their topographical details, and though it seemed at 
Fret almost an Acapesntallity to correct them after so long an 
interval, he succeeded in doing so far beyond hisexpectrtions. For- 
tunately, the time of his principal exploration coinci .ed with the 
autumnal vine-planting, a process which involves the construction 
over the whole mountain side of ditches from ten to twelve feet 
deep, and by this means he was enabled to follow the course of 
the lava beneath the soil which has accumulated over it during 
the last three hundred years. Into this part of his researches, 
however, it would be useless to enter without referring to the very 
elaborate map, the first of the kind ever constructed, in which M. 
Le Hon has embodied the results of his investigations, The 
minute and careful narrative which he has given of the catas- 

— itself is fortunately intelligible without this aid. 

1631 Vesuvius had practically been at rest for more than 
three centuries, The alleged eruptions of 1500 and 1568 were 
probably nothing more than the shocks of an earthquake, and the 
volcano itself was generally considered to be extinct. Even the 
hollows in the crater, which up to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century had been resorted to by persons suffering under certain 
complaints for the sake of the hot vapours they exhaled, had 
closed up, and the crater presented the aspect of a vast amphi- 
theatre covered with a dense vegetation. In circumference it 
measured a mile and a quarter, while its depth was not much less 
than a mile; and, wherever the rays of the sun could reach, its 
sides were carpeted with herbage and strawberry plants, among 
which appeared at intervals lofty oaks and elms. The herdsmen 
led their cattle to pasture there, the peasants resorted thither for 
firewood and charcoal, and in its deepest recesses the wild boar 
made his occasional lair. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that a population among whom even 
the tradition of an eruption had almost died out should have 
been blind to the natural warnings which even in the serene and 
cloudless days which marked the first half of December, 1631, 
gave some indication of the coming danger. Subterranean noises 
were heard, but they were attributed by the devout to the groans 
of the lost spirits to whose dwelling Vesuvius was believed to 
serve as a portal, and by the matter-of-fact to the struggles of an 
imprisoned stream seeking to make its way to the surface. Pro- 
bably, too, these noises, as well as the uneasy cries of cattle and 
the harsh screams of various birds, were largely magnified after 
the event. But we may wonder that more alarm was not excited 

the discovery, five days before the eruption, that the bottom of 
the crater had risen almost to a level with its rim, while the 
Vegetation had been almost destroyed, partly by the disturbance 
of the soil, and partly by the intrusion of large masses of bitu- 
minous mud. About sunrise, on Tuesday the 16th of December, 
the country ple coming into market at Naples saw a sudden 
cloud of smo. e rise above Vesuvius. The alarm was soon spread, 
and every point in the city which commanded a view of the 
mountain was speedily crowded with anxious gazers, Marked 
Out against the clear morning sky was a compact mass of reddened 
smoke, which rose in a majestic column till it reached the lower 


* Histoire Complete de. 
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clouds, and then spread itself out in the form of a huge pine-tree, 
which obscured the whole sky, except where it was relieved by the 
reflection of the darting flames which to show themselves 
through the smoke. the villages at the foot of the mountain 
the danger was more imminent, and the terror proportionately 
greater. At Torre Annunziata, the Prince and £ i Botera 
were the first to fly half-dressed from the place :— 

L’exemple du prince détermina toute la population & abandonner la ville. 
C’était un lamentable spectacle de voir toute cette foule désespérée se porter 
vers Castellamare, quelques-uns voiturant, au milieu de la cohue, une partie 
de leurs meubles ; d’autres, pliant sous le fardeau de ce qu’ils avaient pu 
emporter ; le plus grand nombre abandonnant leur maison et tous leurs biens, 
sans se demander méme, dans le trouble de leur esprit, ou ils trouveraient un 
asile et du pain. On voyait des méres éplorées chargées a la fois de deux 
et trois jeunes enfants, et suecombant a la fatigue ; des fils portant sur leurs 

pére paralytique ; des malades transportés sur des brancards : 
c’était une, immense misére, mais cette prompte fuite, inspiration providen- 
tielle, devait les sauver tous de la mori, 

At Torre del Greco the inhabitants were not so well advised. At 
the first sight of the eruption, Cardinal Buoncompagno, who was 
staying there for his health, left the town and hurried to Naples. 
The Governor, Antonio di Luna, promptly took the same co 
carrying with him twelve prisoners in chains. “Tl voulait, parait- 
il, mettre tout d’abord en sireté ce qui lui tenait le plus au coeur; 
ses haines privées.” A great crowd of people followed him along 
the road in a state of frantic terror, while others rushed to the 
churches, to pray for mercy or to wait for death. When the 
fugitives reac Naples they found no entrance. The — 
nearest the city was guarded by soldiers, on the plea of fear of the 
plague. As soon as the Viceroy heard of this inhuman measure 

e had the troops withdrawn, but not before a considerable number 
of the unfortunate Torresians had returned home in despair. 

At Naples the Viceroy had been actively exerting himself 
throughout the day. He despatched a Commission to visit the 
scene of the eruption, and report whether the smoke would bring 
any contagion into the city. The afternoon was taken up with a 
religious procession which had been ordered by Cardinal Buon- 
compagno immediately on his return, The terror of the people 
was hourly increased by the darkness, the occasional convulsions 
of the earth, the iar sound emitted by the volcano, which 
was compared to the roaring of a hundred furnaces, and the con- 
stant reports so closely resembling the discharge of cannon that the 
commandants of some distant fortresses on the coast believed that 
there was a fight going on at sea. As night approached, the wind 
changed, and a cloud of fine mineral ashes began to fall upon the 
city:— 

Ces terribles phénoménes durérent trois heures, avec une telle intensité, 
que le peuple crut qu’il était voué & une mort inc¢vitable, et que le jour de la 
justice divine était arrivé. 

Les églises, que le cardinal avait ordonné de tenir ouvertes, étaient en- 
combrées de gens qui disaient vouloir mourir dans un lieu sacré, et c’était & 
qui se confesserait des premiers. Malgré la grande quantité de prétres > 
contenait la ville, les confesseurs ¢taient loin de suffire & la besogne, 
cardinal-archevéque se crut obligé, d’urgence, & autoriser beaucoup de gens 
connus par leur capacité et leur piété, & recevoir les confessions. On confes- 
sait non-seulement dans les églises mais sur la place du marché et autres 
lieux, et beaucoup de personnes, croyant n’avoir pas le temps d’attendre, 
proclamaient & haute voix leurs péches !... C’était le délire de la peur... 


At eight o’clock at night the Sanitary Commission returned to 
Naples. They had ventured as close to the mountain as the 
rain of cinders and red-hot stones would allow, and they came 
back with the news that the city was threatened with more im- 
mediate dangers than those of pestilence or contagion. Thereupon 
the Viceroy ordered the Governor of Torre del ‘Greco to return at 
once to his duties, and despatched a Spanish officer to Vesuvius, to 
watch the progress of the eruption. The horrors of the night 
which followed can hardly be adequately conceived. The rain of 
ashes descended without intermission, almost blinding those on 
whom it fell; every few minutes came a rumbling of the earth, 
which drove the i itants in terror from their houses, fearful lest 
they should be buried under the ruins; and the very darkness 
was made more terrible by the glare of the distant flames :— 

Ce fut dans de telles circonstances que le bruit du tambour se fit entendre. 

C’étaient des crieurs publics, qui allaient par Ja ville, pour annoncer que, par 
ordre du viceroi, défense était faite & tous d’avoir commerce avec les femmes 
de mauvaise vie. (donne di mal talento.) Cet ordre, tout au moins superflu, 
dans !’état ot étaient les esprits, eut un effet déplorable. Lg peuple crut que 
ses chefs l’'avertissaient ainsi qu’il eit & se préparer & mourir, sans s’ex) 
a quitter la vie en état de péché. On n’entendit alors autre chose que pleurs 
de femmes, cris d’enfants, plaintes des hommes ; on s’appelait dans les ténd- 
bres, on se cherchait sans se trouver. Il y en avait qui, par crainte de la 
mort, appelaient la mort méme. 

All this was but the prelude to the still greater disasters of 
Wednesday, December 17. About nine in the morning a huge mass 
of water burst from the side of Vesuvius and descended in three 
separate torrents upon the country lying to the north and west, and 
shortly afterwards a similar inundation devastated the district 
between the mountain and the sea. An hour later the ashes had 
ceased to fall, but only to give the Neapolitans a clearer view of a 
vast mass of fire which descended from two separate sources 
towards the sea, at the rate of nearly a league an hour, swallowi 
in its resistless passage fields and woods and houses, animals an 
men. By noon the space between the mountain and the shore 
had been traversed, and through the darkness the watchers at 
Naples could see tie still burning trees that had been carried into 
the waves, and gave the sea the appearance of being studded with 
the craters of submarine volcanoes. 


In the meantime Don Antonio di Luna had returned to Torre 
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del Greco early in the morning. He found the townspeople 
determined to fly, but uncertain whether to turn their steps 
towards Naples or Castellamare. The Governor attempted to 
quiet the disorder that prevailed, but the precise orders given by 
him are differently reported. At all events much time was lost, 
and at eleven o’clock, when the lava was seen advancing on the 
town, nothing had yet been done. Stimulated into sudden 
action by this discovery, the Governor hastily assembled about 
a thousand persons, and made for the gate of the town leading 
towards Naples. They had nearly reached the gate when the 
lava burst acrog: the street, and divided the band of fugitives 
into two parts. Those at the head of the column, which had 
already passed the dangerous spot, threw themselves into the 
Church of the Franciscans, and were saved. The Governor, 
and about 150 others, who were in the rear, turned, and 
tried to escape in the opposite direction. It was too late. 
The lava overwhelmed them, together with about 500 persons 
who had preferred to await in two other churches the fate 
which they thought it useless to le against. The deserted 
Torre Annunziata shared in the same destruction, and across the 
whole space between the two towns passed other torrents, measur- 
ing in one case about 1,500 yards across, with a depth in some 
places of from twenty to thirty feet :— 

I] faut s’arréter devant l’indescriptible tableau des désastres produits par 
de tels torrents, parcourant, en moins de deux heures, l’espace i sépare les 
cratéres de la mer. Les maisons détruites; les terres dévas pour plus 
dun siécle ; les angoisses suprémes des nombreux habitants surpris par ces 
fleuves de feu; les cris des innombrables animaux atteints par les laves, 
tout cela devait former un spectacle horrible ; mais il n’y eut guére que les 
victimes qui le virent. Ceux qui survécurent s’étaient réfugiés loin du 
théatre des ravages, & Naples, Castellamare, etc. 

Les auteurs du temps nous racontent pourtant quelques épisodes: un pere 

vit la lave lui enlever ses deux enfants qu’il tenait dans ses bras, et lui re- 
stant vivant! Un homme qui fuyait dépassa deux carrosses remplis de 
monde et entourés d’un groupe de personnes se dirigeant vers Naples. Cet 
homme s’étant retourné, a quelque distance, ne vit plus ni gens ni carrosses, 
mais seulement la route inondée de laves... Une femme, en état de grossesse, 
surprise par un des torrents, donna le jour, dans ce moment supreme, & un 
pauvre Pay étre qui n’entra dans la vie que pour subir aussitét la mort. A 
Lorre del Greco, un certain nombre de personnes furent trouvées comme 
endormies dans les maisons avec leurs vétements intacts et tous les organes 
internes brilés; mais que d‘affreux drames nous connaitrions si les morts 
pouvaient parler! 
The worst was now over, and though Vesuvius continued in a 
state of active eruption throughout the winter, the great destruc- 
tion had been already wrought. The inundations of the 16th, and 
the lava of the 17th, had overthrown more than forty towns and 
villages, and killed about 4,000 persons. At Torre del Greco six 
churches and more than two-thirds of the houses were destroyed. 
At Torre Annunziata only about fifteen houses were left standing. 
All the villages for miles round Vesuvius showed similar traces of 
the visitation :— 

Cette belle Campanie, avec son doux ciel, ses champs si fertiles, son air si 
salubre, n’était plus qu’un affreux désert couvert de laves, d’alluvions, de 
cendres et de pierres. La végeétation tout entire avait disparu, détruite ou 
recouverte de matitres arénacées. Une multitude de cadavres d’animaux 
gisaient sur ces mornes plaines, infectant l’air de leurs miasmes putrides, et, 
ga et la, un peu de fumée, s’exhalant des laves mal éteintes, laissait seule une 
apparence de mouvement & ce vaste champ de mort. 

To any one visiting Naples we can recommend M. Le Hon’s 
me, together with its invaluable map, as an extremely 
pr companion in tracing out the vestiges of the catastrophe of 
1631, 


CZSAR’S VISIT TO CROMER.* 

AY our old friend the Rector of Sprotburgh go on and pros- 

per! We have seldom since enjoyed a moment of such pure 
delight as when we were taught how all the heroes of ancient times 
by common consent went to fight out their differences within the 
bounds of one iliustrious parish in Yorkshire. It called forth a sort 
of feeling such as cannot be felt many times in a life, when we 
learned that the old borough of Acemannesceaster was not, as the 
unwise had so long held, mere Bath, but Sprotburgh—that it was at 
Sprotburgh that Hengest — his last fight—that there was a time 
when Sprotburgh, now cut down to a Rector like vulgar parishes, 
was exalted above its neighbours as the site of the Bishopric of 
Lindisse. Now Aurelius, Ambrosius, Hengest, and Eadgar, are 
doubtless fazious names, and Sprotburgh may well rejoice in them. 
But there i8 one greater name still from whose presence even 
Sprotburgh seems hopelessly cut off. Sprotburgh is unfortunately 
an inland parish ; so, though battles might be fought there, and 
Kings crowned and Bishops consecrated, it was hardly within the 
bounds of possibility that the most ingenious invader could land 
there. We do not doubt that Cesar would have landed at 
Sprotburgh if he possibly could; we can believe that it grieved 
him to the heart that so important an exploit had, = the 
necessity of the case, to be performed somewhere else and 
not at Sprotburgh. Still there are limits which unkind physical 
laws set to the powers even of Saviours of Society; Czsar 
did not land at Sprotburgh, solely and simply because, 
Sprotburgh not being on the sea-coast, he could not land 
there. We hold that we are fully justified in saying that Cesar 
did not land at Sprotburgh, because even the Rector of Sprot- 
burgh does not say that he did. But it is something to find that 
he really did land much nearer to Sprotburgh than anybody ever 
before fancied that he did. It is something to find that he landed 
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at a place at which it had as little occurred to any man to 
that he did land as it had ever occurred to any man to su 
that Hengest died at Sprotburgh or that Eadgar was crowned there, 
It is something to find that there are two suc spots in our island— 
spots to whose historic Le age oe the world had s0 long been g9 
grossly, perhaps so wilfully, blind. And proud indeed must be 
the position of the man to whom destiny has, with no ungrudgi 
hand, granted to be the hierophant of both these memociie 
s It was a great matter to have fixed the last battle of 

engest at Sprotburgh ; but how much greater, not only to have 
fixed the last battle of Hengest at Sprotburgh, but also to haye 
landing of Cesar at Cromer. 

e discovery comes opportunely, because, as matters 
before the appearance of the ms book, some small ph sg 
gracious spirits might ae: ave hinted that, in placing all the 
chief events of British history at Sprotburgh, the Rector of Sprot- 
burgh had been led away by a too unrestrained enthusiasm for 
the glory of his own parish. Such cavils can be heard no longer 
when we find that the other spot, the only one in our land which 
can rival the fame of Sprotburgh, is placed, though certain! 
nearer to Sprotburgh than anybody had before thought the scene 
of the event to be, still so far bes Sprotburgh that we cannot 
conceive there being any direct connection between the two 
places. A less impartial critic than the Rector of Sproth 
might have been tempted, when he could not place the great 
event in his own parish, at least to place it in fis own county, 
The collector of waifs and strays of North-Humber history 
might have had some sort of faint inclination to place the great 
landing somewhere within the bounds of ancient Northumberland, 
Why should not Cesar, like so many other illustrious pe: 
have landed at the defunct Ravenspur? Because, the Rector of 
Sprotburgh would doubtless answer, there is no evidence to land 
him at Ravenspur. To the claims of truth all local considerations, 
all local fascination, must give way. There is conclusive evidence 
to place the landing of Cesar at Cromer; and so unbiassed an 
inquirer will never consent to remove the landing one inch, even 
in the direction of Sprotburgh, from the spot ha conclusive 
evidence places it. 

Our readers will perhaps hardly expect us either to confute Mr. 
Surtees’ theories or to pledge our faith to them. We are, as 
people probably know, somewhat behind the times. We are not 
up to the newest lights. Such brilliant meteors as the Rector of 
Sprotburgh are really too dazzling for us. We admire, without 
presuming to follow or to imitate. For instance, it might seem 
to us son.what strange @ priori that Cesar should take so 
much trouble, and should go such a long ee by land 
and by sea, instead of taking, like an ordinary the 
shortest sea-passage. But then we know our place better 
than to criticize. We have been taught, on the highest of 
authorities, that in men like Caesar, Messiahs and so forth, we 
are not to look for the same conduct that we look for in 
ordinary men, nor are we to judge them by the same rules by 
which we judge ordinary men. As Cesar never did wrong but 
with good cause, so we feel sure that he never went out of his 
way but with good cause. It is not for such as we to dive into 
the secrets of one of the three mighty ones. If Caesar chose to 

t to the Thames wid the mouths of the Rhine, the German 

ean, and the fen country, it is not for us to say that it was not 
the best way to go. And, as with the hero, so with his commen- 
tator. We confess that we cannot always follow either the facts 
or the arguments of the Rector of Sprotburgh. But then we 
know that the fault lies wholly with ourselves and not at all with 
the Rector. His mere learning appals us; there is something so awful 
in the way in which he hurls authors at us whole. ‘See Libani 
Zosimus, Amm. Marcellinus, Eunapius.” ‘See Eumenius 
Mammertinus.” “See also Dion, Bede, and Richard of Ciren- 
cester.” Now some of them no doubt we might see, if. Mr. 
Surtees would only give us chapter and verse; but an ordinary 
mortal shrinks from a style of reference which really comes 
to little more than an order to go into a library and hunt 
about for himself. We know that all this is a sign of 
Mr. Surtees’ strength and of our own weakness, We can 
do nothing but admire a man to whom all these writers are 
so familiar that he cannot even realize the state of those 


who cannot at once put their fingers on the right passages. . 


We do not even repine, further than now and then to wish 
that Mr. Surtees would condescend just a little to weaker 
brethren. For instance, when we see Kichard of Cirencester un- 
doubtingly referred to by the Rector of Sprotburgh, we know at 
once that all the doubts which have been thrown on_ the 
authenticity of Richard of Cirencester must be frivolous, Still, 
as we have said, only for weaker brethren’s sake, it would 
have been no more kind to let the world know the 
reasons which had led the Rector of Sprotburgh to his 
conclusion. So again, though we never for a moment believed 
that Ceesar set sail from Boulogne, we never till now doubted for 
a moment that “ the Danes” did set sail from Boulogne in 893- 
But then that was only because the Chronicles say that they set 
sail from “ Bunnan.” We had always thought that Boulogne and 
Bunnan were the same place; the form Bononia seemed to supply 
a connecting link between the two forms; and the mention of 
“ Eustatius Eorl of Bunan” in the Chronicle for 1100 seemed to 
throw some light as to what was meant by Bunnan in the entry 
for 893. But of course we feel that all this goes for nothing 
when Mr. Surtees asks, “‘ What is there in Bunnan to identify it 
with Boulogne, save that the word begins with a big ‘B’ aud 
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en’ and ‘u’ init?” It is only about the “ u” that we 
pe fa oa mouths. Was there any “u” in the name 
of the city which not 60 long ago was written “ Bologne,” till 
about the time when a personage called Buonaparte went there, 
all ce, left his own “ u” there behind him ? 
“ane this very story of the Danes at Bunnan, Mr. Sur- 
tees says :— 
i ne they came to 
Limenan muth, Wjogne, and what would there be extraordinary in that 


short run? meme t that the whol 
ht the mean e whole 
We had always thou > all, at once. It is con- 


ver ther, horses and all, 
chat not have had ships enough to go all at 
the same time, but that one party might have gone first and then 
ther. With “a short run ” this would have been neither im- 
SS ble nor wonderful ; so, as we thought, the Chronicles specially 
entioned the fact that they did not do so. But of course we 
m re wrong, and of course, though we do not profess to understand 
it there is great force in Mr. Surtees’ question, “ How could they 
have made more than one passage from Boulogne?” We believe, 
on Mr. Surtees’ authority, that it would have been easier to make 
more than one passage if the run had been longer; but it isa 
blind submission to superior authority; we really do not see why. 
So again in the very next paragraph, Mr. Surtees, “having re- 
viewed the Emperor’s statement”—is it too much to whisper 
that there is another statement which Mr. Surtees has not re- 
viewed P—goes on to “ strengthen his position by a few ‘ broad- 
cast’ observations of his own.” “ We have it stated,” he tells us, 
«in the ancient records of British history that it was from Flanders 
that Ceesar sailed, and thither he returned.” For this we are sent 
to the Brut and the Chronicle of Jehan de Waurin, this time with 
chapter and verse. We dare say we are very dense; but would 
Mr. Surtees tell us how the Brut and the Chronicle of Waurin can 
be any authority for the time of Cxsar? Would he tell us how 
the assertion that Cesar sailed from Flanders is consistent with 
the assertion that he sailed from Holland, and how it is incon- 
sistent with the assertion that he sailed from Boulogne or Wissant 
—places which must for the content make common 
cause? No doubt our geography is all wrong, but we were not 
aware of any time when Holland could be said to be in Flanders, 
while we had always fancied that there was a time when Flanders 
took in both Boulogne and Wissant. It is rather odd then when, 
in 1036, the Atheling Ailfred set sail from Portus Itius, he is 
said to have been in the dominions of the Marquess of Flanders, 
and that the people whom he took with him out of the coun 
are called “ Bononienses.” We had fancied therefore that to sail 
from either Boulogne or Wissant might fairly be called sailing from 
Flanders, and we had be oe that the “ Bononienses” would 
probably have been called in English “folk of Bunnan” or some- 
thing to that effect. Of course we now know that we must be 
wrong ; still we make bold to ask for an explanation. . 

Only one extract more; it follows immediately on the fore- 
going :— 

Let us next note how our part of the coast fits in with the account of 
Cesar’s expeditions. He sails, we suppose, from a peninsula, at low water 
accessible, at high water an island, for we are told by Florus (Lib. IV.) that 
Drusus “Bonnam et Gesoriacum pontibus junxit.” This, we conjecture, 
might be in front of Walcheren or Leyden. The port has another name, 
Ictium, Iccium, «ror, ov; is not this the port of the Ictii? Ictis was 
clearly situate in the German Ocean, one of the «xrepides, or Glessarie, 
“where amber is engendered,” over against Britain. Now turn to our 
dictionaries. Latin, glessum or glesum, amber; French, ictére, jaundice ; 
Greek, «xrepias, yellow. Pliny adds that Britain was only between fifty and 
pa a? from Gesoriacum (see also Dion, Bede, Richard of Ciren- 

T). 
Now about Drusus we are, like all Florus’ commentators, in 
difficulties. We cannot make out how a bridge at Gesoriacum, 
if Gesoriacum be Boulogne, could have at all helped him on his 
way to the Elbe and the Hercynian forest. Some scholars have 
ventured, instead of Gesoriacum, to read “Gesoniam ” and various 
other things. No doubt, as Mr. Surtees says so, the difficulty would 
be quite got rid of by placing Gesoriacum “ in front of Walcheren 
or Leyden,” but again we are too stupid to see how. Then about 
Ictis we are fairly floored. We are not bright enough to see what 
Portus Itius, Ictis, «erep.dec—as Mr. Surtees abstains from accents, 
we do the like—the jaundice, the amber, and all the rest, have to 
do with one another. We hope we do not look with jaundiced 
eyes on Mr. Surtees’ triumphs; we shall be glad to be the smallest 
flies preserved in his amber. But really we do not understand. 
We looked in our dictionary, as we were told, and we found 
that uri meant a weasel or ferret. We remembered also that 
Ictis, in the eyes of reasonable readers of Diodorus, meant the 
Isle of Wight, while, with those who quote him at second- 

d, it means the Cornish St. Michael's Mount. But both 
the Isle of an and St. Michael’s Mount would be a little 
surprised to find themselves in the German Ocean. Then again, 
to ordinary philologists Gesoriacum and Glessarie are not words 
which would at once suggest one another; we have again gone to 
= dictionary and we have hunted up several places in Pliny’s 
Natural History, but we find no hint that the Insule Glessaria 


were “ over against Britain.” We dare say somebody says so 
cunehene, be it Libanius, Zosimus, Amm. Marcellinus, Eunapius, 
umenius, Mammertinus, Dion, Bede, or Richard of Cirencester, 


but till Mr. Surtees gi - 
them all alone. gives us a reference, we are too idle to hunt 


Of course we only ask for information. We do not for a 
Moment dispute that Cesar did set sail from Leyden or Walcheren, 


and did land at Cromer. Cwsar was a Roman landing among 
the Britons. That it was at Cromer that he landed is incon- 
testably proved by the presence in that part of Norfolk of both 
British and Roman remains—a circumstance 80 iarly distinc- 
tive of that region as compared with all other parts of the island as 
to establish beyond all doubt the fact that it was there, and nowhere 
else, that the the Briton not 
for a moment thi arguin inst the Rector protburgh. 
We simply ask for an ex Tanation of several particulars which still 
haunt our less advanced minds. And there is still one question 


whieh we would venture to ask, with downcast eyes certainly and 
may Saar breath—has the Rector of Sprot ever heard of 
Dr. Guest 


ARCHIE LOVELL.* 


T isa pleasant task to record an ager) ay Mistakes 
may easily be made in the beginning of things, and it is not 
uncommon for a clever writer to throw away both talent and op- 


portunity on a subject so hopelessly wrong that no amount of 
ability can set it right ; but if he can be made to see the cause of his 
failure, and reforms as he on—if continuance in his craft means 
advancement and improvement—then those early mistakes count 
for nothing in his career, and the well-doing of the future redeems 
the shortcomings of the past. A great and often a silly outery is 
made against su as the touchstone of merit; and one gets 
rather bored about the mute inglorious Miltons who do not write 
Paradise Lost, as well as bored with the eternal cracking of the 
whip laid so liberally on those who worship the Golden Calf, and 
so forth ; but the world is generally pretty right both in its con- 
demnation and its applause, and men and their works get, un the 
whole, very much the verdict they deserve. Falsely based popu- 
larity comes down with a run; wind inflated by venal breaths 
collapse sooner or later; and reputations which have no root in 
merit, though they flourish like — bay-trees in the morning, 
by night have withered away like shrivelled gourds. This is 
especially true with all art. A clique can write up a charlatan 
for a time; also it can write down an artist of not too evident 
power; but it cannot do this for ever. The truth must make 
itself known either now or hereafter, and the burnt rocket-stick 
and the ugly duckling are sure of ultimate application. But was 
it not true —_ before its ogee Me ugly duckling was a v 
ungainly, troublesome, inept bird, spluttering into milkpans, 
in an tongue; and that, had it remained 
as it was, it would have been a failure, its potentiality of swan- 
hood alone redeeming it from everlasting ridicule? So of the 
rocket-stick. If it is now only an unsightly splinter, charred, 
blackened, and useless, there was once a time when it carried up 
to the heavens a hissing noise anda burst of flame, and a trail of 
radiance attractive to all men. Its splendour may have been 
shortlived, but it was splendour while it lasted; just as surely 
as Anderson’s ugly duck was not a swan in the beginning. 

Mrs. Edwards is an instance of the progress and transmutation we 
have spoken of. Diss Forrester, her last work, was as undesirable 
a production as could well be imagined. Granting all its mas- 
culine verve and cleverness, it still remained a violent imen of 
exaggerated sensationalism, unhealthy, unnatural, in every 
way ———- There were scarcely two opinions about the 
book. 1t was a mistake from first to last, a lurid bit of coarse 
scene-painting, scarcely to be tolerated by gaslight, but utterly 
unendurable under the pure light of heaven. Every one 
lamented that so much cleverness should have been wasted on 
such a worthless idea. Archie Lovell stands in a very different 
category. If a few rags of the old flaunting garment of sensa- 
tionalism still flutter round Mrs. Edwards, and if she cannot 
get to the end of her three volumes without the help of a few 
crimes to lift her for a stage or two, still the whole tone and cha- 
racter of this later work are in decided advance of Miss Forrester, 
and offer a cheering promise for the author’s future. In time we 
trust to see her emancipated from all the faults of her earlier 
manner, able to do re and pure work, to be exciting without 
being sensational, and to let her characters reveal themselves by 

adual action rather than basing all her power on striking melo- 

tic situations. 

The character of Archie Lovell herself is very charming, a bit of 
fresh and original painting f goed enough to have floated a far worse 
company than that in which she finds herself. She is a Bohemian 
daisy—trank, innocent, and daring, unformed rather than unrefined, 
and childlike rather than unfeminine—the child of nature and the 
unconventionalities who breaks through all the fine social cobwebs 
which to other women are more potent than triple brass; and who, 
while doing everything that is outrageous, does nothing that is 
wrong. It is long since we have met with anything go attractive 
in the of a novel. Of course she is very shocking in her 
ways and habits, and, if the most engaging, is also the most un- 
a hoyden of our acquaintance. She isa tall, sunburnt, 


brown-h irl of seventeen, who runs about Morteville alone in 
gowns of unfashionable brevity, a sailor’s hat, and with all her glis- 
tening hair lying loose on her shoulders. Sometimes, by way of extra 


diversion, she puts on her father’s hat and coat, and smokes cigarettes 
at the open window, to the scandalization of the “shady English” 
se Morteville; and sometimes she es herself on a 
wall overlooking a quiet back street, and thence surveys man- 
kind—and occasionally more than surveys—like a saucy gamin 
rather than a well-conducted young lady. Naturally, all this is 

* Archie Lovell. A Novel, By Mrs. Edwards, Author of “ Miss 
Forrester,” “ Morals of May Fair,” &c. 3 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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talked of at Morteville; and the Morteville vampires, as Mrs. 
Edwards calls the professed scandalmongers of the place, find 
Archie Lovell, the Bohemian daisy, pure as an infant and auda- 
cious as a street boy, scarcely fit company for their own mire- 
trodden, soiled, and weed-grown souls. But though Mrs. Edwards 
is pitifully hard upon the vampires, perhaps they were not so very 
much to e that they objected to these rather startling pro- 


on the part of Archie, and thought that, if she did not- 
Tow bette 


rt, then she ought to be taught. Still, when appear- 
ances finally went so dead against her, they might have given her 
the benefit of the doubt, had they been so minded. Lut, after 
all, what can the world say to its law-breakers? It ought no 
doubt to look deeper than the surface of the broken law; bat, 
unhappily, when poms ladies play such outrageous pranks as it 
fell to the lot of pretty Bohemian Archie to perform, they are 
more likely to omy with stones than garlanded with flowers. 

y 


More especiall a reputations fling the biggest stones 
y nt of dirt, to make oe own black spots 


and the largest amou 
look smaller by contrast. This is human nature from Adam’s 
time downward. Mrs. Edwards has handled the vampires a little 
too coarsely They might have been made quite as potent, and 
not so revolting, had her touch been lighter and more good- 
umoured. Thackeray would have given us that section of the 
Morteville world quite as strongly as has Mrs. Edwards, but he 
would have given it with unfailing good temper, with a few half- 
unconscious touches, revealing long vistas of hideousness by just 
a word or a line, and with the well-bred courtesy of which an 
author should never lose sight, how intense soever his dis- 
like to his own creation. Mrs. Edwards rails and calls names. 
Thackeray would have subtly suggested; and of the two the 
greater force would have been with the suggestion. 

The false steps which poor little Archie makes throughout the 
three volumes are numerous; indeed, once only does she make a 
really right move—when she disentangles her feet completely 
from the snares and nets into which she has walked, and is hence- 
forth free. But her most imprudent things are done with an 
infantine audacity which, while placing her at such fearful odds 
with the world and appearances, secure ae the reader’s unflagging 
love and admiration. Not content with smoking cigarettes at an 

window in defiance of the lean Malony opposite, nor yet 
with an occasional disguise in papa’s hat and coat to incense still 
further her detractors; not content with hing herself jike a 
gamin, in a blouse, on a boundary wall, and becoming hail-fellow 
with an accidental young man passing by, on the supposition of his 
being a Wanderbursch, which he is not; not content with her vague 


- and guileless, but most compromising, flirtation, she must needs 


go off in a boat alone with this same accidental young man, by 
way of starting him on his journey. Then, not content with a 
leasant row and a tender farewell, she must, forsooth, go on 
the packet; and when the boatman rowed away, and 

the stoker stirred his fires, and the paddle-wheels began to 
move, there she was captive and helpless—actually on board 
ship, sailing away to England with Gerald Durant. It required 
some skill to manage this and the immediately subsequent inci- 
dents so as to retain the reader’s interest in the story, and to 
show Archie’s childish ignorance of evil as a quite natural con- 
dition of things; but Mrs. Edwards has ptt herself equal to 
the occasion. ‘The chain of circumstances connecting this unlucky 
escapade with the other — of the story is well linked together; 
and all is detailed much as it might have been, without any 
great loss of probability. Exception might be taken to Archie's 
iving her borrowed scarlet cloak to Maggie Hall on London 
ridge. Men who know London as Gerald Durant knew it would 
not have allowed such a piece of Quixotism, more especially as 
the cloak was not Archie’s own, as she was going back to Morte- 
ville that night, and had for dress only a thin white muslin skirt 
with a flimsy scarf. Gerald would have stopped her peremptorily ; 
but then, if he had done so, Mrs. Edwards must have recast her 
story, which would have been inconvenient. Also, Gerald would 
not have got into a row because Archie was, very naturally, 
stared at. When in doubtful company, and desirous to keep 
themselves and their companions as much unobserved as possible, 
men bear small affronts with wonderful meekness; and a clever 
London Guardsman might have extricated the little Bohemian 
from her unpleasant position without confusion or tumult—which 
also would have necessitated reconsideration, at a sacrifice. The 
weakest character in the book is the one which assumes to be the 
strongest—Robert Dennison. Such a man as he is meant to be 
depicted would either not have married Maggie Hall, or he would 
not have wearied of her so soon. Toa hard, proud, determined 
nature like Robert's, the very fact that Maggie was his wife would 
have induced self-reliance and personal content with his choice. 
Robert Dennisons are not blown about by every gust of passion 
like their weaker purposeless brethren. His love for Maggie must 
have been set and strong to have made him marry her at ail; his 
delight in her beauty was still fresh and warm. If, then, she 
stood in his way, or if he fancied that she did, he might have 
sacrificed his love to his ambition, but he would not have treated 
her with the causeless brutality which Mrs, Edwards describes. 
He was not changeable; and a firm, sensual, iron-ribbed man does 
not tire of a beautiful woman, or lament a deliberate choice, in six 
months, Still, an author has a right to his own notions of psycho- 
i babilities; and the critic can only express his opinion. 
With these and other shortcomings, however, Archie Lovell is an 
interesting and a readable book, with real stuff in it. ‘Ihe 
struggle between Archie’s shame at her foolish escapade and 
her desire to tell the truth; the way in which Kalph Seton con- 


demns her for her want of candour, yet loves h 

while vowing he will put her out’ of his ode ey far 
supple, plastic, rudderless character of Gerald but 
shaken ye to the gentleman’s code of honour; nobles 
sketch of Major Seton; Mr. Lovell, with his unremuneratiye 
worship of the Veracities, his High Art and eternal i iosity - 
and Bettina, the Martha of the nomadic household—ali are 
thought and well worked out. If we may calculate the success of 
the future by the progress of the past, we can scarcely be 

in predicting for Mrs. Edwards a good place in the world & 
fiction, and a by no means inconsiderable share of popular favour, 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.-DOMESTIC SERIES* 


would be scarcely fair to-expect that any given vol 
such a Calendar now being published er the dines 
of the Master of the Rolls should & separate interest and 
completeness of its own. That such a volume should be a trust. 
worthy link in a chain, a worthy contribution to a serial 
index, is as much as the probabilities. of the case woul justify us 
in hoping. It so happens, however, that the volume now before ug 
has a peculiar and independent value. It epitomizes a collection of 
State Papers bearing on the domestic history of the year 1667, 
For the student of Charles II.’s reign, the limits of that year coin- 
cide with a period of extraordinary interest. With its commence- 
ment commences the last chapter of an unpopular and unfortunate 
war, marked, in June, by the most memorable insult ever gus. 
tained by England, and closed, in July, by a which 
did not lessen the odium incurred by the King. autumn 
of the year witnessed an act of political atonement. The Crown 
propitiated the Commons by the sacrifice of a Minister; and the 
year closed with a pect that Charles II. was on the way to 
a better eodcationtion with his people. The domestic hig. 
tory of 1667 is, in » Bors a compact drama, presenting in 
rather apne form the worst follies of a foolish reign; 
exhibiting the people of England stung into a frenzy of indigna- 
tion perhaps never equalled before or since ; and closing with the 
first move towards a reconciliation founded on modified concep- 
tions of the royal prerogative. The progress of English history in 
that year might be compared to the progress of the action in the 
great trilogy of Aischylus. First, in the crime that provoked the 
vengeance, we have a signal instance of the blind foll which too 
often, in the annals of the House of Stuart, vat due to the 
promptings of an Alastor. Secondly, we have the retribution, as 
quick and sharp as the anguish of an outraged people could infli 
upon their King; a retribution consisting not in personal vio- 
lence, but in an outburst of universal and overwhelmin; TO- 
bation. Thirdly, we have the establishment of ome, al 
the two contending elements are pacified and harmonized 
reference to a higher principle which adjusts the claims of 
The year 1667 is an ’Opécrea in English constitutional history, It 
is full at every stage of incidents often tragic, constantly dramatic; 
and to such incidents the picturesque details of private letters 
and contemporary fragments lend the aptest and most vivid illus- 
tration. Mrs. Greene has well performed her editorial task. One 
of the main difficulties which presented themselves to the editors of 
the earlier volumes in this series was that of determining the 
of fulness with which so great a mass of documents should be 
epitomized. In editing the Domestic Series for the Reign of 
klizabeth, Mr. Lemon, we think, too much sacrificed clearness to 
brevity ; while Mr. Stevenson’s editing of the Foreign Series for 
the same reign was perhaps liable to an opposite criticism. It 
appears to us that Mrs. Greene has been happy in her choice of an 
intermediate scale of analysis, explicit as to the purport of each 
document, and not too ambitious in detail. A careful preface is pre- 
fixed to the volume, giving a short outline of the period, with occa- 
sione] quotations from papers of immediate interest. Nothing could 
place in a stronger light the peculiar value of such documents as 
ulustrative of such a period. It may not be out of place if we 
attempt, with the help of these records and of the Editor's preface, 
to give a short summary of the events to which they relate. 

The spring of the year 1667 found the war between England 
and Holland languishing indeed, but by no means extingui 
That war had now lasted nearly three years. It had damaged the 
commerce of the United Provinces to a degree which rendered the 
Dutch sincerely desirous of peace. It had drained the 
Exchequer and exhausted the liberality of the Commons, thereby 
losing its original charm in the eyes of their needy Sovereign. 
With hearty goodwill on both sides, and with something of 
impatience on the part of England, negotiations for peace were 
opened at Breda. These negotiations were still pending when 
rumours came that a Dutch invasion of England was in active 
preparation. Early in April it was reported that fifty Duteb 
frigates, under De Witt, were ready for sea; that the French 
were pouring seamen into Holland; and that a conscription 
of one man in every three was going forward at Calais and 
Dunkirk. Early in May, the rumoured strength of the Dutch 
fleet had increased to 80 men-of-war, which would’ be ready 
to sail within a week. May 23 brought the tidings that a fleet 
of 110 vessels was actually under sail between Vlie and Texel. 
Meanwhile, in the face of these growing rumours, and despite 
of appeals more and more urgent from the alarmed inhabitants of 
Kent and Suffolk, the strength of the English navy was being 
deliberately reduced. By an order dated February 6, most of the 
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second-rate men-of-war had already been paid off. 
frst-mte on day following the arrival of the most formidable 
On May 2+ received, the Lord High Admiral was directed to 
dees the third-rates also. “Only a small squadron of jm ad 
os be retained, “ to distract the enemy and disturb their trade.” 


ae . omy at this time 21 in all. The number of men in 


ich brought the above order to the Navy Commis- 
sioners brought the following circular to the Lords-Lieutenants of 
the southern and eastern counties :— 
Whitehall, May 29, 1667. 

My Lorp,—His Majesty understanding that the Dutch are ready in a 
few da to put to sea with their fleet, and believing they will not fail to 

V ebore the coast, and to give the alarm to the country, and possibly, 
fiber find the occasion easy, make an attempt to land, with a design at 
*y  spoil, burn, aud sackage what part they can of the country—his 
M out of his gracious care for the safety and quiet of his subjects, 

commanded me to give you this notice of it, and to signify his pleasure 
to you that, forthwith upon receipt hereof, you give order that the militia of 
that county be in such a readiness that, upon the shortest warning, they 
may pare: Me and be in arms for the defence of the coast, &c. &c. 


Two days later, the Dutch fleet was reported in the Channel. 
At three o'clock on the morning of June 3, a packet from 
Whitehall was delivered to Colonel Titus, Governor of Deal 
Castle. It announced, not only that a French squadron had been 
seen off the Isle of Wight, but that the Dutch, with forty sail, 
were steering for the Gunfleet. s 
The feeling which arose throughout England at this news 
abated little during the six ensuing weeks, and is not 
easily defined. It may be doubted whether it would be 
most truly described as helpless indignation or as resentful 
terror. On June 7 a Dutch fleet of sixty ships arrived off 
the North Foreland, and finally anchored in the Gunfleet at 
8pm. And now Sir William Coventry, Secretary te the Lord 
Admiral, writes in hot haste to the Navy Commissioners about 
“getting and fitting fireships.” “Lest press warrants should be 
wanting,” he adds, “I send you the enclosed blanks.” “ Pray 
get more fireships if possible; it is our greatest help, as the case 
now stands,” Orders had already appeared that no news should 
be printed except under direction of Government, “such a 
course being dangerous when the enemy are masters of the seas.” 
As the danger to Chatham became more imminent, the militia 
began to flock in that direction. “ The train-bands at Canterbury, 
Sittingbourne,” &c., according to a letter from Dover, “are all in 
arms, and marching towards Chatham. The beacons are afire.” 
It was on the evening of the day to which this letter belongs— 
Monday, June 10—that the Dutch landed on the Isle of Sheppey, 
and took Sheerness. Mrs. Greene, in her preface, assigns this 
occurrence to the next day, Tuesday, June 11. It is true that the 
repulse of Sir Edward Spragg from Sheerness occurred on the 
11th. But a letter from Rochester, dated June 11, states that 
“Yesternight, about seven o’clock, the Dutch, after some small 
dispute, possessed themselves of Sheerness.” The inaccuracy in 
the preface would be too trifling to notice did not a certain 
interest attach to the precise order of the incidents in that memo- 
table week. From the Dutch account of the aflair at Sheppey it 
appears that “the damage done to the English at this island 
was estimated at more than four tons of gold.” Chatham 
was now in immediate danger. On Tuesday, June 11, five 
Dutch ships had arrived within a league of the place. Sir 
Spragg, who commanded in the Thames, had done 
what he could to prepare for the expected attack. A chain 
had been thrown across the river in front of Chatham, six 
men-of-war were drawn up before it, and seven fireships had 
been sunk to bar the passage. It would be high-tide at noon 
on Wednesday, the 12th, and it was expected that the Dutch 
would then attack. The expectation was not deceived; and the 
result of the attack was to inflict upon England the deepest 
humiliation which she has ever suffered at the hands of a foreign 
enemy. ‘The Datch forced the chain, and burned the best part 
of the English men-of-war which lay et Chatham. Of the six 
ships stationed before the barrier, five were destroyed ; the sixth, 
the Royal Charles, was made a prize, and sent as a trophy 
to Holland. But the triumph of the enemy went no further. 
A second attack on Thursday resulted merely in the Dutch 
setting fire to three ships which had been scuttled by the 
English, but which were not entirely submerged. A third ad- 
vance on Friday was baffled, and the Dutch fleet began to fall 
back, until on Sunday, the 16th, they had dropped down to the 
buoy at the Nore. Here, again, we notice a very slight inaccuracy 
in Mrs. Greene's preface. “At the turn of the tide, June 14th 
(Friday), they were expected to return, and the more ardent Eng- 
lishmen hoped to wipe off the late insult by inflicting a heavy 
blow _ the enemy. But hopes and fears were alike disap- 
pointed; the fleet slowly retired,” &c. Now it would appear from 
ad i letter addressed to Lord Conway that the Dutch 
did m fact advance on Friday, and that our countrymen, if 
disappointed of exchanging hard knocks, enjoyed at least the 
satisiaction of cowing and driving back the enemy. “Yesterday,” 
says the writer, who dates his letter June 15th, “they made 
another attempt, but the General had so well provided by that 
time that they were beaten off without any action.” Mrs. Gases 


has made a good selection from contemporary letters, illustrative 
of the temper in which the national disgrace was viewed. “The 
people,” says one writer, “see their ruin herein transcend the ruin 
of the city by fire [alluding to the Fire of London in the pre- 
ceding year], having at the sea for ever lost the honour of the 
nation.” Another writer says, “The merchants are undone. Our 
bankers of money have shut up their shops. People are ready to 
tear the hair off their heads. . . . We are betrayed, let it light 
will.” mnis ment of the the 
generally assigned for the disaster ; and the eeling on thi 
subject ran so high that, according to a iolaee of ip Sen tom 
London, it was not safe for Sir George Carteret, the Navy 
Treasurer, to show himself in the streets. A person writing from 
Deal states that numbers of seamen op ne pay had been upwards 
of eighteen months without pay, had offered to take eight shilli 

in the pound, and could not get their money. It was curren 
reported that there were at least three thousand English and Sco 
seamen in the Dutch fleet. That fleet, meanwhile, continued for 
weeks to alarm the south-eastern coast of England, without, 
2 achieving more than a descent of slight success upon 

arwich. 

At last, on July 26, Sir John Coventry, the English Pleni- 
meagre at Breda, reached Dover with the news that peace had 

n concluded. Parliament had met on the preceding day, but 
the monarch soon discerned that the Commons, in their present 
temper, were likely to afford him nothing but good advice—a 
species of benefaction for which his gratitude was at no time 
enthusiastic. Accordingly, on July 29, “he thought it most con- 
venient to dismiss them to their cage ae, affairs”; and before 
the Commons were again assembled, they had been propitiated 
by a sacrifice. The Chancellor Clarendon was obnoxious to several 
different interests—to the Puritans, who regarded him as a second 
and more guilty Laud; to the impoverished Royalists, who re- 
membered that he supported the Act of Indemnity: and to the 
gay Court, which stood reproved by his austerity. But in his fall 
he was especially the victim of the Commons. If it is true, as 
Lord Macaulay has said, that the work of the seventeenth century 
in England was to transfer the supreme control of the Executive 
Administration from the Crown to the House of Commons, then 
did the spirit of the age dwell to the full in the body of repre- - 
sentatives returned at the general election of 1661. Its elements, 
indeed, were almost purely Royalist; but when Clarendon 
sumed to treat it as if it were the Parliament of forty years before, 
he committed the error which was expiated by his rum. Among 
the few contemporary notices of that event is an invective, more 
remarkable for energy than point, which shows that Clarendon 
enjoyed a full share of credit for the disgraceful sale of Dunkirk 
to Louis XIV, :— 

lust, am! and the 8 
Dunkirk’s sad loss, divider of the fleet, 
Tangier’s compounder for a barren sheet. 
The shrub of gentry married to the Crown, 
His daughter to the heir, is tumbled down. 

Among the miscellaneous papers of interest in this volume of 
the Calendar are several letters of William Penn's, and one of 
Hobbes’s ; also a few graceful lines by which George Villie 
second Duke of Buckingham, melted the heart of his offend 
liege, and proved himself to possess in no small measure the gift 
of writing irresistible notes. 


NOTICE. 

Ve have received a Letter from Colonel Boxer, from which it 
appears that he thinks we have done him less than justice in our 
recent Article on “ Breech-Loading Arms.” The communication 
did not arrive in time to enable us to give tt a detailed notice in 
the present Number ; but we shall next week deal with the subject 
of it. 
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Vesuvius in 1631. Ceesar’s Visit to Cromer. Archie Lovell. 
Calendar of State Papers.—Domestic 


London: Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. , 


November 10, 1866.] 
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POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.—On 

igioes: Evening next, November 12, the me will include Mozart's Diverti- 

Goddard Violin Herr Straus; Second Violin, Herr 1. 

Signer Plate Mr, nda Conductor. eet Sofa Stale. Balcony 

Admission, Programmes and Tickets Chappell & Co.'s, 60 New Bond Sirect ; and 


HE® MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—The 
DRAMATIC SEASON, 
Manager—Mr. EDMUND FALCONER, 
At the usual End Theatres, on Monday, November 19, when 


A NEW DRAMA, 


WINTER 


SS" 
KEBLE MEMORIAL.— SUBSCRIPTIO 
forthe Author cod permanent ex ‘and 


Oxford, worth: College or 

y to take its place among the stately foundations of t and 
Here Young Men hem went t of means would otherwise deprive of versi 

may, at ave cost, trained shristi lemen, mony of ty Education, 

Pastors the Church hey he so is hoped, ag 


The comeanes tly invite all who 
this eweet Singer of the Clurch to join in this Tribute strengthened by 
NAMES OF COMMITTEE. 
(Those marked * are also 


Trustees.) 
popes * His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, President. 


Tlustrative of Peasant Life in Ireland Fifty Years since, *Karl Beauchamp. “Bt. Hon. Gathorne Hardy, M.P, 
By EDMUND FALCONER, *Lord Richard Cavendish. 4 Sir W. K. Farquhar, Bart 
And entitled Rev. E. B. Pusey Dib. 
‘OONAGH; OR, THE LOVERS OF LISNAMONA. of Gi GI ve Shirle 
Characters by Messrs. Ryder, E. Price, Potter, Holston, Marcus Elmore, | Warden So 
Edmund Falconer; M. Hudson, and other Ladies of high p te; supp one M Prof. 
& numerous Compa: jam Heathcote, Bart., M.P. J. A. Shaw Stewart, E: 
and cl neteri tic Scene Messrs. Danson & Sons. The Dances and *Rt. Hon. Esq. 
nents of Crowds arra and di directed by Mr. Oscar Byrne. The Songs and Musical John G. Talbot, 


, selected, and ervanged by Mr. W. U. Levy. 


of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


[SStiTUTE 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN at their 
borough House ).—Admission, } 


Gallery, 53 Pall Mall (opposite Mar! : Catalogue, 


JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


Hon. Treasurer—J. A, Shaw Stewart, Esq., 13 Queen's Gate (W.), London. 
Hon, Secretary—Henry E. Pellew, Esq., 22 Boltons ($.W.), London, 
Orrice—3 WATERLOO PLACE (S.W.), LONDON. 
and Laymen in an: of the United Kingdom, 
who are willing to aid ving out "the objects et OF the 


fivited to communicate immediately with the Hon 
ing Contributions to the Fund. plane te collecting and 


NTER EXHIBITION.—The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 
WINTER EXHIBITION y Farnese the Contributions of British Artists is 
NOW OPEN, at the French Gallery, 120 Pall Mall.— Admission, |s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
LEON LEFEVRE, Secretary. 


"THE SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of WATER 
COLOUR DRAWINGS is NOW OPEN to the Public, at T. M‘LEAN’S NEW 
GALLERY, 7 Haymarket, next the Theatre.—Admission, 


R. CLOTHIER, Hon. See. 


M*; HENRY WALLIS’S TWELFTH ANNUAL WIN TER 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES and DRAWINGS is NOW OPEN, at the Society of 
itish Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall.—Admission, Is. 


NOTICE —The MUSEUM of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
Jermyn Street, will be RE-OPENED on Tuesday, the 13th instant, at Ten o'clock. 


MENERALOGY and MINING.— ROYAL SCHOOL of 


n —Mr. WARINGTON SMYTH, M.A., F.R.S., will 


a Course of CTUR ‘ar on — ERALOGY, at One o'clock, and SIXT 
LECTURES a MINING, at Hal o'clock, on Monday next, November 12; to be 
coutinued on each v7 Friday, and Monday, at the same hour.— 
Fee for each Course, £ 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
Syeents for PROMOTING the AMENDMENT of the LAW 


being the First Department of the Association for the Promotion of Sucial Science).— 

TKST MEETING will be held on next, the 12th at 

os at the Hall of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, when DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. Fea - 

New York, will deliver an Agdress on the New | York rece. the Hon. GEORGE DENM 

C., in the Chair. will be held on 

nate Mondays, at the Rooms, 1 A Adam Street, ‘Adelpht. Business 

: Nov. 26. Bankrupt Law ; Report on Papers read at Mancheste — 

onthe Law of Master and Servant, by Anprew Epcar. Sub: avers which will probably be dis- 

r Christmas: An International Code—Law of ts and Trustees—Bribery at 

lections—Plurality of Votes—Offences against the Person—Martia | Law—Public Prosecu- 
tions—Secondary Punishments. For Terms of Membership apply at the Society's Rooms. 


Subscriptions may be spread over five years without becoming a Lae J on the Estate in case 


of death, and should b “y H ‘Treasurer, account 
ton 
Mortlock & Co., Cambridge. oxford or 
3 Waterloo Place, 8.W. MENRY E. PELLEW, 
N.B.—Cheques sent to the Hon. See. should be crossed “ Herries re ai: 
and Post-Uffice Orders made payable in St. James's Street. 


TEA. ESTATE.—ELIGIBLE INVESTMENT. —GENTLE- 


N desirous of investing from £2,000 to £10,000 in the Purch 
PLANTATION. of the of Tea under ‘educated, selene 


of an 
urchasing Share in first-rate ‘Tea Plantation. in the climate of the I of 
Ttimal as, by applying for particulars, personally or by le! to Messrs. 
pe y tter, to KEN, Forp, 


CHILD OKEFORD, Dorsetshire-—Valuable ADVOWSON 


for SALE.—To be SOLD by A UCTION, by Mr. T. M. PARK, at the Crown Inn 
Biandf rd, on Wednesday, the da November, | t ‘Three flernoon, 
subject to such Conditions as will be (ui int 
Contenet, of which Notice will be given), the following’ very desirable 


mely, 

‘he "Kavowson and Next Presentation to the United Rectory of Child Okefe 
child Ukeford Inferior, in the County of Dorset. ‘The Income = deri yyy! 
which have been commuted at £250 per annum, exclusive ef £20 hae ps on the Glebe. Fie, 
from about Seventy Acres of Glebe-land of very rich quality, which, scxelusive of the 
House and Gardens, are of the mated Annual Value of £200. id Tax is £21 15s, 
The Rates are moderate, and the Population about 900, and purely Agricultural. ‘The present 
Incumbent completed his Sixty-fifth Year on the 29th of September, 1866, 

Printed Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be had on application to Messrs. Hunr, 

Currey, Nicnotson, Solicitors, Lewes, Sussex; to Messrs. Senior & Arrnee, Solicitors, 
2 New Inn, London; or to Mr. Eowin A. Sara, Solicitor; or the Auctioneer, Blandford. 


GPECIAL ELECTION : CHOLER: A CASES. — ORPHAN 
WORKING SCHOUL, Mi 1, N.W. 
Under the Patronege of the QUEEN, and ort R. =} the Prince aa Princess of WALES, 
The Committee of the Orphan Working School, at their first meeting after the outbreak of 
Cholera in iP East of London, upon mature considera! it to be oe as the 


te INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


Sandhurst, and the Line. — CLASSES for Pupils preparing for the above; Terms 
14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
and the LINE.—Mr. WREN, M.A., Christ's College, Cam assisted by High 
(Fifth) Wrangler, a Cambridge clase Classic, and the best obtainable for all the 
other Subjects allowed to be taken up, receives > ray 7 and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. 
References to Parents of 1 Pupils. Wiltshire House, S. John’s Road, 


NAVAL CADETS. — EASTMAN’S R.N. ACADEMY, 


In of 16 SIXTEEN PASSED. 
In Dece: 865, of 17 FIFTEEN 
In August. 23 Pupils, TWENTY PA 
Being FIFTY-ONE out of FIFTY. SIX. 
For every information address Dr. Srickennext, as above. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICES.—CANDIDATES are prepared 
for EXAMINATION in all wwe at an vis Hour of the Day, * the Civil Service Hall, 
12 Princes Square, Bayswater, W.—A. D. . SPRANGE, M.A., Princi, ipal, 


HPUCATIONAL INSTITUTES for YOUNG LADIES. 
Director-ANTONIN ROCHE, Esq., Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
The THREE ESTABLIBUMERTS will OPEN for the Spots Year on Thursday, 
November 15.—Apply to A. Rocuer, Esq., Cadogan Gardens, 8.W 


ME: BENEDICT’S and Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER’S PIANO- 
partioulars may be had on application’ at the above 


eas. by the SEA on the SOUTH COAST.—The Rev. 
MONTEFIORE, M.A. Camb.), Rector of Catherstone, Dorset, has a 
a PUPIL who wishes pared either for the Ualeenity or for the Army 

Classics, &c.,and Charmouth, Dorset. 


THE WIDOW of a QUEEN’S COUNSEL, living near 
Senne ton Gardens, wishes to take a few PUPILS to Educate with her own Girls, or 


Boarders attending the Classes at the Hyde Park College for Ladies. 
Guineas a Year.—Further particulars, and « List of Nai 


[ J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—The PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of PHILOSOPHY of the MIND and LOGIC is VACANT. Applications for 
the up to Saturday, the 24th of November. Particulars may be 


November 5, 1866. CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


V ACANT PROFESSORSHIP in the UNIVERSITY of 
DNEY, New South Wales. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of CLASSI CS and LOGIC in the University of Gyeuey paving 
become vacant through the death of the haemo Dr. Wootrey, a Committee in Londun h: 
einted to d to int an M.A. of the University of Oxford, who h: 

e Cominii are a eppoint an 
obtained a F irst Class Jn the final Ciassical Henonre 
full the Duties — Emoluments of the Office has 
ar, 
Booksellers, Oxford, andy? Strand, London.” 


A*. Opportunity occurs for the permanent EMPLOYMENT of 

a GENTLEMAN of Education and Literary hehien, between Thirty ary Forty years of 

and who, furnishing is to i and respectability, 
much spare time c.— munications, with particulars, to A. Cc, 

Messrs. Spalaing & Hodge, Drury Lane, London, would be treated confidentiully. a 


STAR and GARTER HOTEL, Richmond Hill.—A considerable 
SRT ION is now made in the Charge for APARTMENTS, and will continue so 


during the Wiute: 
DAVID LAWRENCE, General Manager. 


November 8, 


tion, 
n Orphan As ht at once to offer their aid and aseistance in ord: to mi 
as far as could, the of the ad i 
xtra Election, 1 ‘arents, 


As the a Faettel of continuance in the School is five years, and the average annual 
cost per Child is £25, it will be seen that it will require the sum of £1,250 to meet aes s 
upon the admission of these Len Orphans. The Committee, PPEAL 

an i, defra of the Charity 


es upon the general income 
which this nome oy effort will involve. 
All Cheques should crossed London Joint-Stock Bank ; Post-Office Orders drawn upon 


the Chief Office, and payable to 
Office, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


GTEPHEN GRANT, 67a St. James’s Street, S.W. (corner 

of St. James's Place), late Managing Partner in the firm of BOSS & CO., Breech-Loading 
Gun and _ Rifle Manufacturer, begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry t that the PARTNER- 
SHIP is DISSOLVED, and his Business is now carried on as above. 


To SPORTSMEN.—HOLLAND’S NEW DIRECT-ACTION 
CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS are the best Guns out. They combine 
semptialty in their action with the property of close and hard shooting. The Cartridge Cases 

ng easily recapped, and capable of iz thrice reloaded, make these Guns the most 
Commodious Ground, with ever, = proper 


in use. 
trial of the shooting noes of the Guns.—H. HOLLAN 


LAVERS & BARRAUD, Artists in Glass, Wall Painting and 
Mosaics, and Desi of M tal Brasses. 
Endell Street, Bloomsbury, London ; and at 93 Bridge Street, Manchester. 
FARROW & JACKSON, the Original Manufacturers of 


WROUGHT-IRON WINE BINS, Registered Bins, and 
Utensils for the Wine and | ay Trade, 18 Great event, Cys and 8 Haymarket, 
where they solicit an in ion of Cellars fitted with every aly Wine Bins.—French 
Wine Bins, at 15s. per 100 


CONVERTIBLE —r for Centre of Rooms, to form 
f T. Mb Mie & SON, aay 31 
Oniord. Streets and 34 and Charles Streets Oxford Street, W.—-An Illustrated Priced Lis 
free on application. 


WANTER and SPRING FLOWERING BULBS and 


TS. 
BARR & SUGDEN, 12 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Orders 2is. and upwards sent Carriage 

ney SEED of VIOLA CORNUTA, the Fashionable Flower for 1967, 1s. and 2s. 6d. per 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, imported Clumps d to bloom in Winter In-doors. 

LILIUM LANCEFOSSUM (Japanese Lilies), Red, Rose, or White, Is. and 1s. 6d. each; 
10s. 6d. and 15s. 6d. per doze 
of (BULBS, in including Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, &¢-, for 

-dvors, 

COLLECTIONS of ‘BULBS, including Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Snowdrops, 

&e. for the Garden, 10s. 6d., 21s., 428., and 63s 


“COLLECTIONS of SPRING FLOWERING PLANTS, 10s. 6d., 218., 428., and 63s. 
BARR & SUGDEN’S Metropolitan Seed, Bulb, and Plant Warehouse. 


ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY. 


BUTLER, McCULLOCH, & CO., Covent Garden, W.C. 
Holders of Prize Medals from International Exhibitions of both 185! and 162. 
Seedsmen to Her Majesty's Commissioners of Woods and Forests, to the Commissioners for 
the Colonies, to the Horticultural Societies of the Punjaub, bay, &c. &c. &c. 
BULBS.—Collections for Conservatory decoration, 100s., 50s., 258., 218., 158., 10s.6d. For 
Flower Garden decoration, 1008., 60s., 408., 255., 218., 108. 6d. 
Illustrated Priced post free on application. All Orders amounting to 21s. and 
upwards sent Carriage free. 


Piss sou BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on | SALE st at 
2 Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if 
on. Prames Cleaned or Kegilt equal to New. 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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